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THE LAWS OF NATURE. 


BY HON. E, C. SEAMAN, 


Tue series of worlds comprising the 
Universe, are composed of matter of 
various kinds ; each possessing distinct 
properties, attinities and powers, by 
which the several kinds act and react 
upon each other with perfect uniform- 
ity, form combinations, and produce 
dissolutions, and cause the motion of 
the heavenly bodies, and the action of 
what we usually term the elements, 
upon the face of the earth. Man was 
constituted by the Supreme Being 
mostly of the same materials, as the 
material world, and partakes of its 
properties, and is subject to, and adap- 
ted to the same general laws; and 
while some things are congenial to his 
nature, and necessary to sustain life, 
others are destructive to his existence 
as an organized being. There seems to 
be a living principle pervading organ- 
ized beings, which is the basis of life, 
and the active agent which is the build- 
er of all organic structures; and in ad- 
dition to this, man is endowed by his 
Creator with an intellect, adapted to 
his physical and organic constitution 
and nature. Though the intellect. or 
mind is an intelligent and active prin- 
ciple of itself, capable of originating 
action, possessing freedom of action, or 
freedom of will, as it it usually termed, 


yet it My perfectly dependent upon, and 
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can act through the medium of physi- 
cal organs only. 

The earth and all its products are 
spread before mankind, to be equally 
enjoyed by all ; this constitutes a com- 
munity of interest among the whole 
human family ; hence equality, to some 
extent, of natural, not acquired rights, 
such as a right to life, liberty, and to 
pursue one’s own happiness in a proper 
manner, lies at the foundation of jus- 
tice ; and hence the duty of each to re- 
spect the rights of his fellow beings. 
The community of interest, and the 
moral duty of man to man, would form 
but a feeble bond of union among man- 
kind, if the Deity, in the formation of 
man, had not placed in him a desire of 
conjugal union, and fixed in his consti- 
tution a principle of sympathy for his 
fellow beings, and his family and asso- 
ciates in particular, which acts as an in- 
stinctive propensity of his nature, im- 
pelling him to social intercourse as a 
means of enjoyment; also impelling 
him to do good and relieve distress. 
This sympathy is the source, if not the 
very essence of what some call moral 
sense ; and constitutes the basis of the 
domestic affections, of our social feel. 
ings, and of every feeling of benevo- 
lence, charity and philanthropy. This 
instinctive propensity, or feeling of sym- 
pathy, results partly from our intellec- 
tual and partly from our physical or 
organic constitution and nature; or 
more probably from the intimate union 
and combination of the two ; and con- 
stitutes our moral nature and the prin- 
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cipal bond of union between man and 
man. Certain relations, therefore, ex- 
ist between man and his Maker ; be- 
tween manand man ; between man and 
the material world, of which he con- 
stitutes a part, and between the intel- 
lectual and physical, or organic part of 
man. All these relations, and the pro- 
perties and powers of matter and of 
spirit upon which they depend, have 
been nicely adapted to each other by 
the Infinite wisdom and benevolence of 
the Deity ; they comprise the physical 
organic, spiritual and moral laws of 
the Universe ; and constitute what are 
usually called the Laws of Nature. 

All physical laws and physical agen- 
cies being governed by powers and pro- 
perties inherent in matter, and not by 
intelligence, their constant tendency in 
action is to change and vibrate from 
one extreme to another—from heat to 
cold, and from cold to heat ; from wet 
to dry, and from dry to wet, &e., ke. ; 
one extreme tends to produce the oppo- 
site extreme. These constant changes 
wre necessary to furnish a sufficiency of 
water upon all parts of the surface of 
the earth to promote vegetation ; and 
though some of the direct effects of 
these changes are prejudicial to the 
health of man when he is much exposed 
to them, yet they are equally necessary 
to the life of man as to vegetables, by 
reason of their supplying him with 
water, as well as with vegetation. Man 
needs the benefits resulting to him from 
these frequent changes produced by 
physical laws; but in order to secure 
his health, he finds it necessary to re- 
sist, as much as possible, the direct ef- 
fects of these changes upon his system, 
wnd to maintain, by means of clothing, 
dwellings and fires, a uniform tempera- 
ture, a uniform and dry atmosphere, and 
uniformity, to a considerable extent, in 
lis diet, drink, exercise, sleep, and all 
his habits. 

Mind or intellect is therefore neces- 


sury to direct all the movements of 


mun; to enable him, not only to avoid 
and resist the pernicious effects upon 
him of the elements of the material 
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world, and to use these elements ag jp. 
struments and agents to promote his 
comforts ; but also to prevent the appe- 
tites and passions of his physical nature 
from running into excess, and eventy- 
ally undermining his health, and con. 
stitution, bringing on debility and dis. 
ease, and leading him into vice and 
crime. Manis endowed with intellect 
to watch over, protect, provide for, goy- 
ern and direct his physical nature, and 
to check and to control his physical ap- 
petites and propensities, and prevent 
them from running into excess and 
leading to pernicious consequences, vice 
and crime. <A just medium, which can 
be maintained only by a constant exer- 
tion of intellect, avoiding extremes in 
all cases, un juste milieu, as the French 
express it, is not only the path of vir. 
tue, but is the only mode to secure the 
general welfare and happiness of man, 

The mind of man is constituted with 
capacities for development and improve- 
ment to an almost unlimited extent, hy 
means of its own activity ; and it is 
generally supposed that he is placed in 
this world as a state of probation, to ex- 
ercise and develope his faculties, and 
fit him fora higher and more important 
state of existence. Longevity to a cer- 
tain extent, is necessary to effect this 
object ; and in order to promote lon- 
gevity, it is necessary for man to devel- 
ope his physical as well as his mental 
faculties, and to provide himself with 
all the physical comforts in his power, 
to secure him against the diseases and 
ills of life, as far as practicable. 

Man should study the constitution 
and nature of things, and the laws of 
the material world, so as to make them 
instruments and agents to promote his 
welfare ; and not become the victim of 
their operation, and be swept by them 
down the current of time, without much 
influence over his own destiny ; as 1s 
the case with every savage and barba- 
rous people. He should study them im 
order to avoid phy sical causes and agen- 
cies which he cannot control, and to 
learn to use material things, not only 


for food, clothing, dwellings and fuel, 
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but also to make use of them, and of 
the laws of nature, as instruments and 
agents to aid him in his labors to in- 
crease the fruits and products of the 
earth, and enable him to supply himself 
with all the necessaries and coniforts of 
life which tend to promote his health, 
}hysical welfare and happiness. 

It has been stated, that while some 
things are congenial to the nature of 
man, and necessary to sustain life, 
others are destructive to his existence 
as an organized being. Caloric is nec- 
essary to the existence of animal as 
well as vegetable life, but too much of 
it, causing an excessive degree of heat, 
will destroy life. Some combinations 
of matter, and conditions of the atmos- 
phere, so filled with carbonic acid gas 
and heated with caloric, as to be preju- 
dicial to health, and destructive to ani- 
mal life, tend in a high degree, to pro- 
mote the growth of vegetation, and in- 
directly, and in the final result, pro- 
mote animal life and the welfare of 
man. Thus, even those elements and 
laws of nature, whose immediate effect 
is to destroy the life of man when ex- 
posed to them, in their general and ul- 
timate effects, tend to provide the ma- 
terials to furnish him with food, cloth- 
ing, fuel, and a shelter, and to promote 
his general welfare. 

Man’s intellect and understanding 
was given to him to enable him to judge 
of, learn from experience, and under- 
stand, the properties, tendencies, and 
eflects of all the elements of matter, 
and of all their various combinations ; 
that he might avoid such elements, com- 
binations, and quantities, as are inju- 
rious and dangerous to him, and whose 
evil tendencies he cannot control, and 
use such materials, and in such combi- 
nations and quantities, and in such a 
mode, and conditions of the human Sys- 
tem, as to promote his health and gen- 
eral good. In hot climates, he promotes 
and secures his general health and wel- 
fare, and that of his family, by planting 
Shade trees, and building a house to pro- 
‘eet them from the burning heat of the 
‘un during the day ; in very cold cli- 











mates, he is constantly struggling with 
the cold, instead of the heat, and is 
obliged to build a house or hut as warm 
as possible, and to provide himself with 
a large amount of fuel and of clothing, 
of leather, furs and skins, or of cloth 
made of wool, to protect himself from 
the severity of the cold ; in changeable, 
and what are usually termed temperate 
climates, he finds it necessary to resort 
to all these means, and to use these and 
many others, some to protect himself 
from the excessive heats of summer, and 
others to defend himself against the 
cold of winter; and in all climates, he 
must use means to protect himself 
against rains, storms, dews, winds and 
bad air; and must also provide himself 
with a sufliciency for every day’s use of 
wholesome water as well as food. 

Man is born in perfect helplessness’ 
and ignorance, and yet he is required to 
conform to the laws of God as unfolded 
in the volume of nature ; and must learn 
them before he can do so. His whole 
life should therefore be constant effort 
to learn these laws; to prevent the 
physical appetites and propensities of 
his nature from running into excess and 
vice ; to resist and avoid the influence 
of the laws of nature, and of the ele- 
ments and combinations of matter which 
are dangerous, or injurious to him ; to 
subdue and regulate properly his own 
appetites and passions ; and to snbdue 
the earth, and convert its products into 
useful instruments and materials for 
securing and promoting his health, en- 
joyment and general welfare. Hence 
one of the first and most important 
duties of parents, is to give their child- 
ren as much instruction as is in their 
power, and adapted to their station and 
condition, to fit them in the best man- 
ner to discharge their duties, provide 
for and satisfy their own wants, and 
for the great business and duties of life, 
upon which they have entered, 

It must have been designed by the 
Deity, and probably forms the basis of 
His moral law and government, that 
man should be subject to a constant 
struggle with the physical laws of na- 
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ture, and required to make great efforts 
to support life and satisfy his own wants 
and provide for his own comforts, as a 
suitavle discipline to develope his fac- 
ulties, and fit him for a higher state of 
sxistence. ‘The moral law and govern- 
ment of God, which may be called the 
moral law of nature, therefore, requires 
man to develope his faculties ; to strug- 
gle against the physical laws of nature, 
and provide for his own wants and com- 
forts ; and to act under all circumstan- 
ces, in such a manner as to promote his 
own general welfare and happiness, and 
that of his fellow beings, and particu- 
larly of those depending upon him, to 
the greatest extent possible. This con- 
clusion is deduced from the considera- 
tion, that the Deity, being an omnisci- 
ent and benevolent being, must bave 
established all the physical, as well as 
the spiritual and moral laws of the uni- 
verse which comprise the law of nature 
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in such a manner as to promote the 
general welfare and happiness of map - 
when he conforms to them, as far ag ix 
in his power. Moral virtue may there. 
fore be detined, perfect obedience to the 
moral laws of nature, or in other words 
to the will of God ; and the distinctigy, 
between right and wrong, lies in con. 
formity, or non-conformity to this great 
rule. By acting in accordance with the 
moral laws of nature, mankind will not 
only avoid many evils, but promote 
their own welfare and happiness to the 
greatest extent, of which their constitu. 
tion and nature will admit. The prin. 
ciple of sympathy for his fellow beings, 
was implanted in the organic and phy- 
sical constitution of man, in order to 
give him a physical propensity, to act 
in accordance with the moral law, and 
government of God, so far as to do his 
duty to his fellow beings. 





THE SUN. 


BY J. G. PERCIVAL, 


Thou lookest on the Earth, and lo! it smiles; 
Thy light is hid, and all things droop and mourn; 
Laughs the wide sea around her budding isles, 
When through their heaven thy charging car is borne; 
They wheel’st away thy flight, the woods are shorn 
Of all their waving locks, and storms awake: 
All, that was once so beautiful, is torn 
By the wild winds which plow the lonely lake, 
And in their maddening rush, the crested mountains shake. 


Rich waves of gold to wreathe with fairer light the fair. 


The earth lies buried in a shroud of snow; 

Life lingers, and would die, but thy return 

Gives to their gladdened hearts an overflow 

Of all the power that brooded in the urn 

Of their chilled frames, and then they proudly spurn 
All bands that would confine, and give to air 

Hues, fragrance, shapes of beauty, till they burn, 
When on a dewy morn thou darest there 
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The vales are thine; and when the touch of Spring 
Thrills them, and gives them gladness, in thy light 
They glitter, as the glancing swallow’s wing 

Dashes the water, in his winding flight 

And leaves behind a wave, that crinkles bright, 

And widens outward to the pebbled shore; 

The vales are thine, and when they wake from night, 
The dews, that bend the grass tips, twinkling o’er 


Their soft and oozy beds, look upward and adore. 


he hills are thine; they catch the newest beam, 
And gladden in thy parting, where the wood 
Flames out in every leaf, and drinks the stream 
That flows from out thy fullness, as a flood 
Bursts from an unknown land, and rolls the food 
Of nations in its waters—so thy rays 

Flow and give brighter tints than ever bud, 
When a clear sheet of ice reflects a blaze 


Of many twinkling gems, as ever glossed bough plays. 


Thine are the mountains, where they purely lift 
Snows that have never wasted, in asky 

Which hath no stain; below, the storm may drift 
In darkness, and the thunder-gust roar by, 

Aloft in thy eternal smile they li, 

Dazzling, but cold; thy farewell glance looks there, 
And when below thy hues of beauty die, 

Girt round them as a rosy belt, they bear 


Anto the high dark vault a brow that still is fair. 


The clouds are thine and all their magic hues 

Are penciled by thee; when thou bendest low 

Or comest in thy strength, thy hand imbues 
Their waving folds with such a perfect glow 

Of all pure tints, the fairy pictures throw 

Shame on the proudest art; the tender stain 
Hung roung the verge of Heaven, that as a bow 
Girds the wide world, and in their blended chain 


All tints to the deep gold that flashes in thy train. 


These are thy trophies, and thou bend’st thine arch, 
The sign of triumph, in a seven-fold twine, 

Where the spent storm is hasting on its march; 

And there the glories of thy light combine, 

And form with perfect curve a lifted line, 

Striding the earth and air: man looks and feels 

How Peace and Mercy in its beauty shine, 

And how the heavenly messenger impels 


Her glad wings on the path, that thus in ether swells. 
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"HE HUMAN VOICE. could not stop with him under a shed. ;, 
escape the rain, for five minutes, withont - 
meena going away with the impression that he Wi 
was the greatest man in England. y, ys 
Tuis noble instrument, the human | Jefferson says of Franklin, that no ong . 
voice, so liberally bestowed upon us, | could be in his presence, for however shor nt 
should be cultivated, so that all its pow- | 4 time, without learning something yaly. es 
ers may be brought out. Are we not | able—a remark eminently true, from al] st 
guilty of a practical inconsistency, in tak- | accounts, of Mr. Jefferson himself. Anq st 
ing so much pains, and incurring somuch | to come a little nearer to our own times, b 
expense, in teaching our children an art- | Sir James Mackintosh and Madame ¢¢ d 
ificial music, while we neglect this natu- | Stael were instances of persons of the r 
ral music, which is capable of giving usa | highest order of minds, who regarded , 
far higher and more enduring pleasure! | conversation as a noble intellectual exer. i 
There is nothing that exerts a more be- | cise, affording ample scope to the most n 
witching fascination over us than fine con- | creative genius, and the proper vehicle a 
versation. Personal beauty is not tobe | for the most profound and_ original 
compared to it. The young and the beau- | thoughts. ‘ 
tiful will cluster round an eloquent talk- What are the qualifications necessary 
er, while Apollo himself, if he be silent, | to form a good talker! In the first place, 


will be left to admire his own face in the 
glass. There is an unbought grace, a 
natural charm, in conversation, which 
wins our confidence, and opens a way to 
our hearts. 

To be in the presence of a cultivated 
and accomplished man, who tasks his fac- 
ulties to entertain us, seems like the en- 
joyment of the gifts of fairies. We have 
but to listen and the treasures of learn- 
ing, reflection, and experience, are poured 
into our souls. In one moment the beau- 
tiful web which has taken a life to weave, 
is unrolled under our eyes. A succession 
of lovely pictures is made, as if by magic, 
to pass before our minds; our faculties 
are roused into the most exhilarating ac- 
tivity; unexpected combinations of wit 
startle us with electric surprise; our souls 
expand beneath the rich rays of humour; 
our taste is charmed by harmonious peri- 
ods, well-chosen language, and musical 
intonation; and all this is effected by so 
little a thing as the human tongue. But 
little as it is, it isa mighty instrument 
for good or for evil; and, in saying this, 
I leave out of the question the power of 
an eloquent public orator, and speak of 
its effects, merely in colloquial inter- 
course. 

It was in conversation that Socrates ut- 
tered those discourses upon the nature of 
Beauty and Truth, which Plato and Xen- 
ophon have recorded. Dr. Johnson owes 
the better part of his fame to the indefat- 
igable chronicler of histalk. His life, by 
Boswell, will be read long after his Ram- 
bler is forgotten. Mr. Burke put forth 
all the treasures of his magnificent mind 
in conversation. It was said that you 








he must have a full mind; for he can no 
more talk well without it, than a river 
can flow to the ocean without a fountain, 
Let me not be understood to say, that he 
must be a learned man.?} It matters not 
from what sources intellectnal wealth be 
derived; it comes equally well from re- 
flecting and observing, as from reading, 
Some have a luxuriant creativeness of 
mind, so that thought and images arise 
in it as naturally as flowers spring from 
the ground. These, of course, are the 
most brilliant and gifted talkers: these 
are they ‘‘ who set tables in a roar;” who 
charm and fascinate the listening ear; who 
condense into minutes the pleasures of 
hours, and yet make hours pass away 
with the rapidity of minutes. Others, 
too, can afford an entertainment as grati- 
fying, though not as stimulating, from 
the acquired treasures gained by exten- 
sive and well-digested reading, or by long 
and sharp observation of men and man- 
ners. But there must be moving power 
from within, or, however much the op- 
erating instrument be cultivated, it will 
not work to any purpose. 

Another essential requisite for a good 
talker is a delicate tact in discovering the 
tastes and habits of thought in others, 
and the power of adapting his conversa- 
tion tothem. The perfection of this qual- 
ity consists in the rare gift, the art of 
drawing out—the ability to make others, 
unconsciously to themselves, display, ™ 
a natural manner, their faculties and ac- 
quirements. Nothing is more delightful 
than to witness its exercise, when It 
arises from a benevolent motive; to see 
a young and timid spirit gently enforced 
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aside the veil of reserve which 
shrouds its individuality, to put forth its 
free and natural movements, and to glow 
with a warmth which is partly caught and 
yartly spontaneous. One such mind acts 
1 mn another as fire upon figures traced 
‘1 sympathetic ink —bringing out, every 
moment, warm tints of feeling, lighis snd 
shadows of character, and bold, original 
strokes of shaping imagination, which had 
before slumbered in the gloom of difti- 
dence and distrast. his is a faculty as 
rare as it 18 beautiful; and it confers upon 
its possessor an almost unbounded power 
in social intercourse, for he is by far the 
most agreeable man who can make others 
agreeable. Many of those who possess 
it, abuse it to the gratification of a mali- 
cious wit, ora restless vanity. 

The charm of conversation, like that of 
letter-writing, consists in its being the 
natural expression of natural thoughts. 
Itis difficult, in this asin all other things, 
to find the proper medium between two 
extremes. Some men, aiming at correct- 
ness and precision, cultivate a grandilo- 
quence and pomp of expression which are 
quite ludicrous, especially if the thoughts 
bear no proportion to the cuimbrous ve- 
hicle in which they are transported. 
Others, seeing the folly of this, affect a 
careless, slipshod style of talk, which 
nothing but great originality and raciness 
of thought will render tolerable. The 
language of conversation should be plain, 
but not homely; idiomatic, but not vul- 
gar. Other things being alike, he who 
has written most will talk best; for a 
writer’s ideas naturally form themselves 
into harmonious periods, and he will be 
most apt to avoid a redundancy of words. 

lf my observations be true, it follows 
that conversational powers are, in some 
measure, natural, and some acquired. 
Chere is certainly some scope for educa- 
tion here. Every one may be taught to 
speak grammatically, to enunciate dis- 
tinetly, and to look in the face of the 
persou he addresses. These are trifles, to 
be sure; but for this very reason they are 
easily observed as neglected. 


to draw 
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Man is the most important thing 
C) ge on the earth. Rulers, societies, 
a 'erce \ 1 «¢ . : 

m systems are but his servants and 
protectors.— Beecher, 











THE ATHEISTAND THE FLOWER. 


WueEN Napoleon Bonaparte was Empe- 
ror of France, he put a man by the name 
of Charney into prison. He thought 
Sharney was an enemy of his government, 
and for that reason deprived him of his 
liberty. Charney was a learned and pro- 
found man, and as he walked to and fro 
in the small yard into which his prison 
opened, he looked up to the heavens, the 
work of God’s tingers, and to the moon 
and stars which he ordained, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ All things come by chance.” 

One day, while pacing his yard, he saw 
a tiny plant just breaking the ground near 
the wall. The sight of it caused a pleas- 
ant diversion of his thoughts. No other 
green thing was within his inclosure. He 
watched its growth every day. ‘‘ How 
came it there!” was his natural inquiry. 
As it grew, other queries were suggested. 
‘* How came these delicate little veins in 
its leaves? What made its proportions so 
perfect in every part, each new branch 
taking its exact place on the parent stock, 
neither too near another, nor too much 
on one side.” 

'™n his loneliness the plant became the 
prisoner’s teacher, and his valued friend. 
When the flower began to unfold he was 
filled with delight. It was white, purple 
and rose-colored, with a fine, silvery 
fringe. Charney made a frame to sup- 
port it, and did what his circumstances 
allowed to shelter it from pelting rains 
and violent winds. 

‘¢ All things come by chance,” had been 
written by him on the wall, just above 
where the flower grew. Its gentle re- 
proof, as it whispered: ‘‘ There is One 
who made me, so wonderfully beautiful, 
and Heit is who keeps me alive.” shamed 
the proud man’s unbelief. He brushed 
the lying words from the wall, while his 
heart felt that, ‘‘ He who made all things 
is God.” 

But God had a further blessing for the 
erring man through the humble flower. 
There was an Italian prisoner in the same 
yard whose little daughter was permitted 
to visit him. The girl was much pleased 
with Charney’s love for his flower. She 
related what she saw to the wife of the 
jailer. The story of the prisoner and his 
flower passed from one to another, until 
it reached the ears of the amiable Km- 
press, Josephine. The Empress said; 
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‘*The man who so devotedly loves and 
tends a flower, can not be a bad man.” 
So she persuaded the Emperor to set him 
at liberty. 

Charney carried his flower home, and 
carefully tended it in his own green- 
house. It had taught him to believe ina 
God, and had delivered him from pris- 
on. 


TRUE PRAYER. 


FROM HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER covers the whole of man’s life. 
There is no thought, feeling, yearning, or 
desire, however low, trifling, or vulgar we 
may deem it, which, if it affects our real 
interest or happiness, we may not lay be- 
fore God and be sure of his sympathy. 
His nature is such that our often coming 
does not tire him. The whole burden of 
the whole life of every man may be rolled 
unto God and not weary him, though it 
has wearied the man. 

Some may be content to regard God as 
« being of crystalline purity and awful 
majesty, to be worshipped afar off, and 
not troubled with the details of daily life 
and conflict; but others need a God to 
whom they can come near, and on whose 
bosom they can lean their heads, and be 
welcome there. They think of him nine 
times with a gush of filial love, where 
they do so once with solemn and shiver- 
ing awe. They know that he loves each 
one of his children with a separate and 
a peculiar love, and that he knows each 
one by name. 

Pray out your life to God. ‘* Be in- 
stant in prayer,” and the only way to do 
this, is to go to him in all moods; in joy 
and sorrow, in depression and mirth, in 
hope and fear; with everything that is in 
you, or that touches you. Confide in God 
—make him your familiar friend. Keep 
open the path from your heart to the 
heart of God, and let airy feet be always 
treading its trackless way. 

There is a prayer that is too deep for 
words, or even groans. Have you never 
lain prostrate before God in the conscious- 
ness that his eye was reading all that you 
could not tell him? 








a 


No need to explain things to (Joq as 
one must do to the dearest human friend 
No fear of his betraying whdt we pour in. 
to his ear. Come boldly and gladly ‘ 
his feet; let him be to you as sunshine on 
the mountains, to attract and warm, rath. 
er than as the shadows of those mountains 
which can only awe. 

The heart that cannot open to the 
of man goes naked and open into the pres- 
ence of its God. There, all the sealeq 
fountains are unclosed; there, all the go- 
crets which must ever be secrets from the 
nearest and most beloved earthly friend 
are disclosed, and the shrinking and gen. 
sitive soulhasnoreserve. Thus, we haye 
sat down in the forest on a summer’s day 
and as long as men and boys tramped . 
and the clatter and clash of business was 
heard, there was no movement in the for. 
est; but when the din had ceased, when 
the footsteps had died away, and we sat 
motionless as the tree which supported 
us, there was a twitter overhead, and then 
an answer from another tree-top. ‘Then 
out hopped a bird, and lifted up its voice 
in song, and then a squirrel ran along 
the ground, and one by one all the mys- 
teries and confidences of the forest were 
revealed to us. Thus unfolds the soul of 
man when noue but God is near; when it 
is hungering and thirsting after either the 
higher or the lower wants of life; when it 
is yearning for its Father, or when itis 
home-sick for heaven. 

There be ecstacies in prayer, when the 
soul exults like birds on a fair morning 
in spring; and there be agonies of prayer, 
when the burden of the soul cannot be 
even groaned out. We must bear the 
burden of Christ, the burden of souls; 
this he permits, and when we are before 
God, wrestling for the brother, the cluld, 
the loved friend of whatever name, when 
we think of that dear soul, glowing amid 
everlasting light, or wailing amid ever- 
lasting shadows, what words can ease us! 

[t is not truth nor philosophy to say 
that prayer alters nothing, that the laws 
of nature are fixed, and that entreaty can- 
not change them. The laws of nature a 
fixed on purpose to be used for the granting 
of prayer. Any man can use the laws of 
nature to grant the requests of his child. 
Does he say that God, who made those 
laws, cannot do as much with them as /v 
can! | 

Spontaneity in prayer we claim, as that 
which is most natural to us; but far be It 
from our thought to condemn form for 
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those who can thus pray best. 


Let no 

pind or shackle another man’s con- 
se or try to walk by another man’s 
high ‘Let each be true to himself. Oh! 


ight. 
% the soul alone; respect its moods and 
impulses. Judge not each other. Let 


each sinner pray as best as he can, come 
unto God as best he may, but let him 
The soul of man sways hither and 
thither like the sea, tossed by restless 
yearnings, and passions, and fears; and 
there is no shore against which it may 
break and rest, but the bosom of its God. 
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“The Bonnie Brown Cottage.” 


BY ADDIE L. PEGGS. 


Far away from my home 
I’m a wanderer to-night ; 
Yet | think of the loved ones, 
And pray for a sight 
Of the absent, 
Of those I love fondly and well, 
At the ‘‘ bonme brown cottage ” 
Just under the hill. 


"Twas there that my mother 
First taught me to pray, 
"Twas there that [ heard her 
In stricken tones say,— 

God bless you, my boy, 
My own darling Will, 

As I left the brown cottage 
Just under the hill. 


Let memory paint me 
A picture to-night, 
Of our circle at home 
So cheerful and brighw. 
Do they miss me this hour, 
Do they miss roving Will 
At the ‘‘ bonnie brown cottage ” 
Just under the hill? 


There the wild rose and woodbine 
logether have grown, 

O’er the low open porch 

i. Of ny own mountain home, 

there 8 the old mossy bucket 
Chat hangs in the well, 

At the ‘ bonnie brown cottage . 
Just under the hill? 

Noy. 2 





There’s the grove of old elms, 
Where in childhood I’ve played, 
There’s the path where with friends 

Of my youth I have strayed. 
To the bank of the river 
Where stands the old mill, 
Near the ‘‘ bonnie brown cottage ” 
Just under the hill. 


There’s the old mossy seat 
"Neath the jessamine bower, 

Where with loved ones I've lingered 
At twilight’s soft hour; 

There’s the grave, neath the willow 
Of dear sister Nell, 

At the ‘‘ bonnie brown cottage ” 
Just under the hill. 


But the picture is finished, 
It fades from my sight, 

l am weary of wandering, 
And lonely to-night, 

For long years have passed 
Since I bade them farewell, 
At the ‘‘ bonnie brown cottage ” 

Just under the hill. 


ASTRONOMY. 


PROF. MITCHELL'S LECTURES. 








In the course of the last lecture, I 
attempted to give some idea of the pow- 
er of the telescope, by unfolding to you 
the results which have been achieved 
through its mighty instrumentality. 
My object was, to convey to your mind 
some notion of the range which we are 
permitted to take though space, when 
carried by this mighty instrument. 
But it will be remembered that I only 
moved outward in one direction. I 
penetrated from point to point, from 
object to object, from star to star, from 
cluster to cluster, until the distance be- 
come so great that light, upon its tire- 
less wing, almost refused to pass the 
mighty interval. All this has been ac- 
complished by the science, the skill, 
and the mechanical ingenuity of man ; 
and it is with this instrnment that he 
ha prosecuted his explorations of the 
vast universe of God. But in all this 
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we have said nothing of the laws which | law regulating their motions, and by 


govern the material universe. We 
have said nothing of the mighty globes 
that wheel their mystic flight through 
space, making the melody of motion, if 
not the fancied music of the spheres. 
Are these globes governed by law; or 
do they sweep through space regardless 
of any bond uniting to the ce ntre of the 
universe? Is it law that reigns, or cha- 
otic confusion? For more than 3,000 
years the eye gazed upon these far dis- 
tant and beautiful orbs; it watched their 
motions through the heavens; it deter- 
mined, comparatively, their relative 
distances, and, approximately, their pe- 
riodic time. ,But for that entire period, 
the law regulating these motions was 
locked up—it was a sealed book. 
CoPERNICUS announced to us, as I 
have already said, the true system of 
the Universe; but it was not until the 
powerful genius of KEPLER was turned 
to the subject, that any law was evolv- 
ed by which it was possible to account 
* and determine with -crtainty the 
muvements of the planets. After iong 
years of toil and study this most ex- 
traordinary of all the geniuses that ever 
graced our earth—the first in point of 
time and the first in point of talent—re- 
vealed to us the laws that govern the 
heavenly bodies. J have only time to 
announce these laws to-night. Would 
that I had time to as. to you the 
workings of that mighty mind; but its 
results are all that I can give you. He 
found that the old idea th: at the planets 
revolved in circles round the sun, was 
false. This idea had become so stamp- 
ed upon the minds of the old astrono- 
mers that it resisted every investigation 
that tended to conflict with it. Its 
grasp had been so fastened upon them, 
that they could not loose its hold. But 
KEPLER, by his genius, rose to the true 
compre ‘hension of the ovtis of the plan- 
ets. He found that these orbs perform- 
ed their revolutions, 
in elliptic curves 
grand discovery. 


not in circles, but 
This was lis first 
The true orbit of the 
planets was now known; and the next 
thing to be done was to discover the 


| 





which they could be traced in theip 
journeyings, and their progress marked. 
He found that if a line were drawn 
from the sun, which occupies a point iy 
the centre, out to the planet, that ag 
the planet moves round the sun, this 
line will sweep over equal surfaces jn 
equal times. 

Here was the second grand discovery. 
and now it was found possible to trace 
the planets round the sun, and to ae. 
count for all their movements. Here. 
it would seem, the mind of any man 
might have remained satisfied, after re. 
vealing these two great truths, that 
have beets continually more ind more 
verified, as we have penetrated into 
space. It was not so, however, with the 
mind of KEPLER. Having discovered 
that all the planets revolve in elliptic 
curves around the sun, and that the sun 
occupied the focus of all these revolu- 
tions, his mind was so impressed with 
the beauty of these laws, that the 
thought occurred to him, that possibly 


there might be some law uniting all 
these bright worlds together in one 


grand system, and that some relation 
existed between their periodic time and 
their relative distances, which, if ascer- 
tained, would enable him when know- 
ing the one to discover the other. For 
seventeen years he examined this mat- 
ter with unremitting attention. He 
formed every possible hypothesis—he 
exhausted his ingenuity in attempting 
to discover this law. At the close of 
this long period, he reached his final 
grand result. He demonstrated this 
truth—that the squares of the periodic 
time of the planets are always propor- 
tioned to the cubes of their distances. 
Perhaps this language is not clear to 
all who hear me. One moment for 
explanation: The square of a number 1s 
produced by multiplying it into itself- 

thus the square of 4 is 16; the cube of a 
miunber is found by multiplying it into 
itself three times; the fourth power, by 
multiplying the number four times, We. 
This is a very simple law, and with its 
aid, if we know the periodic times of 
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the planets, and know the distance of a 
ale one of them, belonging to this 
mighty brotherhood of worlds, we can 
‘1 a moment reveal the distances of all 
the others in succession. When Kerp- 
«| these grand results, nothing 
more remained to be done. The great 
roblem of the universe had been resolv- 
ed. But something more was to be ac- 
complished. How was it that the 
Janets were retained in their orbits! 
What power was it that bound them to 
the sun? It required the genius of 
Newton to resolve this great problem. 
And he, centering all the energies of 
his mighty mind upon this great idea, 
from year to year, finally rose to the 
creat truth—finally reached the discov- 
ery of the great law of gravitation. 
Here again I wish it were possible for 
me to explain the reasonings by which 
he reached this grand result; but again 
| am forced to give you only the result. 
He found this to be true—that every 
particle of matterin the universeattracts 
every other particle, and that this at- 
traction increases in a ratio correspond- 
ing to the amount of matter contained 
in the body, and diminishing in a ratio 
corresponding to the distance between 
the bodies. Suppose, for instance, two 
hodies to be located in the heavens, a 
certain distance apart. Thedistance be- 
tween these bodies, we will call 2, and 
the attraction which one exerts over the 
other, we will represent by 1. Now, 
if you remove one of these bodies twice 
its original distance from the other, its 
attraction will be but 1-4, and if you 
remove it three times its distance, its at- 
traction will be but 1-9, and as you con- 
tinue to move it, its attraction will be 
expressed by a fraction, the numerator 
of which will be 2, and the denomina- 
tor the square of the distance. 

As soon as the law of gravitation was 
discovered, the whole movement of the 
universe became a new problem. As 
soon as Newron found that it regulated 
the movements of the moon, he extend- 
ed it to the planets, and he went still 
farther—he attempted the resolution of 
another problem. If, said he, the sun 
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exerts an influence upon all the planets 
which is equal to the inverse ratioof its 
distance, what will be the curve of their 
revolution? He computed that when he 
reached the expression of the orbit, it 
would be the expression of ellipse; butto 
his astonishment, he found that was 
not the expression. He found a general 
expression not only of the elliptic curve, 
but of three other curves, the ellipse, 
the parabola, the hyperbola and the cir- 
cle. He employs the telescope for the 
purpose of verifying the result. He 
finds the example of the circle in the 
orbit of the four moons of Jupiter. The 
ellipse in the orbits of the planets, and 
in the orbits of the comets, he finds ex- 
amples of the parabola and the hyper- 
bola. 

The next great point was this: If 
all the bodies in space are mutually 
operated upon by each other, then we 
must examine the influence produced— 
we must weigh the sun and all its plan- 
ets, and determine the matter they con- 
tain, and their relative distances from 
each other. 

Let us wing our fhght in imagina- 
tion to the sun; there we find a mighty 
globe, 880,000 miles in diameter 
—here we fix our position. 96,000,- 
000 of miles from the sun, we fix our 
eyes upon a globe, fastened in space and 
stationary. If a force should set that 
body in motion, it would move olf in a 
straight line through space ; but the at- 
traction of the sun seizes it, and lo!a 
planet, bathed in the light of its parent 
sun, wheels in an undeviating orbit 
around its great centre. 

Now, if we had but this sun, and 
this planet, it would move on forever in 
the same path. Centuries, ages might 
roll away, and yet our solitary planet 
would be found whirling through the 
same orbit. but now let us make a 
change—around this planet let us fling 
a circling moon. ‘This, too, if it were 
not under the influence of any other ob- 
ject than its own centre, would take up 
its unvarying circles. But as the prim- 
ary planet takes its course round the 
sun, the latter draws the moon away 
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from the earth, and here are introduced 
disturbances ; one of these bodies inter- 
feres with another—yet it matters not 
how complex these disturbances may 
be; analysis can trace them, but add 
other planets and other satellites, and 
yet the mutual disturbances of these up- 
on each other have been computed in 
the most absolute manner. The mathe- 
matician has gone so far as actually to 
write out, in symbolical characters, the 
history of the universe. We have not 
only the present and the past, but what 
is more wonderful still, roll back the 
curtain of futurity, and predict with ab- 
solute certainty, chauges that are to 
take place in the marshaling of the hosts 
of the Universe. 

Three thousand years ago an astron- 
omer who was then located upon the 
tower of Babylon, announced that the 
sun was sinking in eclipse. We know 
the year, we know the circumstances. 
we know the fact, and now the mathe- 
matician and the astronomer take up 
this problem, and running backward 
through all the movements of the moon 
and sun, dertermine the relative distan- 
ces of these bodies at that period, and 
when this is ascertained, it is found 
that the mean metion of the Moon is 
not what is was 3,000 years ago. The 
observations of our day prove that the 
Moon is 10w moving more rapidly in 
its orbit than at earlier periods. This 
fact, for a long time perplexed astrono- 
mers. Some conceived that it would be 
necessary to reject the old tables of 
computation ; some that the law of grav- 
itation could now account for it; and 
after much toilsome examination it was 
almost abandoned in despair, when for- 
tunately, La Place stepped in, and ap- 
plying his mighty mind to the solution 
of the problem, rescues Science from 
the dilemma in which she seemed to be 
placed. J mention this fact, and I 
shall now explain it, to show you how 
far the mind has carried its investiga- 
tions. By a strict observance, we find 
that the figure of the Earth’s orbit is 
slowly changing. From year to year, 
we find it gradually opening out and 
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becoming nearly circular. The Moon 
being disturbed in its movement by the 
Sun, is not permitted to move go coy). 
pletely under the influence of its cep. 
tre, the Earth, as it would otherwise 
be. The Sun, by its attraction, retards 
the movement of the Moon around the 
Earth, but as the Earth is gradually re. 
moving from the Sun, as it orbit grows 
more and more circular, the Moon js 
carried farther from its disturbing in- 
fluence, and being thus left more undey 
the immediate control of the Earth, its 
motion is accelerated from year to year, 
and from age to age. But mark the 
result. The Moon, in 3,000 years, hag 
got in advance of its old place only 
about thirty-six times its diameter, 
Minute as this is, it has been detected, 
its origin and its cause have been as- 
signed, and we know it will go on in- 
creasing for thousands and thousands of 


years. But there is a limit to its ac. 
celeration. That time will be when 


the Earth’s orbit shall become exactly 
round. ‘Then its pace will be retarded, 
and as the Earth’s orbit begins to grow 
elliptical, the motion of the Moon will 
decrease, and thus oscillating backward 
and forward, this mighty pendulum 
will continue to strike the hours of 
eternity. 

We are indebted to Bode, of Berlin, 
for the discovery of a law which deter- 
mines In a very singular manner the 
relative distances of the Planets. There 
was found to bean interval between the 
orbits of Mars and Jupiter, the law was 
broken—there was no Planet to fill the 
space. The idea occurred that there 
might be a Planet revolving within the 
orbits of these two planets; and Astron- 
omers were watching eagerly for any 
phenomenon that might present itself 
in that part of the Heavens. It so 
happened, that at the begiening of the 
century, and on the very first day of 
the century, Piazzi of Palermo finds 
entering that portion of the Heavens 
an object that ought not to be there if 
his charts are true. It had the appear- 
ance of a fixed star, but by its motions 
it ought to bea Planet. For forty days 
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he followed it up, noting its position 
night after night, till finally a sufficient 
number of observations were obtained 
to enable him to determine the limits 
of its orbit—and behold ! it filled the 
space in the extraordinary series, com- 
leting and making it a perfect scale 
from beginning to end. I will but ad- 
vert to the other discoveries. In a few 
years another body was added, and then 
unother, and then a fourth, making four 
gall Planets between Mars and J upi- 
ter. It was believed that there would 
never be another found. It seemed 
that the whole Heavens had been ex- 
plored, and so thoroughly that no ob- 
iect could have escaped the scrutiny. 
‘But on the 12th of December, 1845, we 
find it announced by Encke of Dries- 
sen, in Germany, that he had added a 
fifth star to the number, and now we 
have five small planets revolving be- 
tween Mars and Jupiter. 

The system being now complete, we 
go out at once by means of this series 
to the most distant of all the old Plan- 
ets—the Planet Saturn. Before the 
close of the last century it was noticed 
that there appeared to be some disturb- 
ing influence exerted upon this Planet. 
lt was found that it was not even in 
its motions ; it was irregular, and its 
irregularities were induced by influen- 













~ the orbit of the Planet. But no mind 
was found bold enough to enter into an 
| investigation of the causes of these phe- 
/homena at that day. In 1781 a for- 
tunate accident revealed the cause. 
| Sir Wn. Herschel finds a new Comet. 
But when the mathematician takes up 
» his apparatus and examines it, he finds 
© that this Comet is in fact no Comet, 
» buta Planet. He finds that the object 
" which Herschel had revealed to the eye 
» Was a large Planet, far distant from the 
Sun. This seemed to be the last link 
‘In the mighty chain that Science had 
een so long forging. It seemed to be 
Anpessible to reach beyond this limit, 
for this star or planet is not visible with- 
pout the aid of a Telescope. It is 1,800,- 
000,000 miles from the central Sun. 








ces lying, possibly, upon the exterior of 





In a little time it was found that this 
planet had already been seen years be- 
fore. It was found that the old As- 
tronomers had remarked it, but had be- 
lieved it to be a fixed star. This gave 
great advantages to the modern Astron- 
omers, for they found it possible to avail 
themselves of the computations of the 
ancients in their investigations. Its 
movements were watched, and it was 
found utterly impossible to reconcile 
the old observations with the new ones. 
In 1781, Bouvard, a French Astrono- 
mer, turns his attention to the subject. 
He finds it impossible to reconcile the 
new with the old computations, and it 
is impossible for him to settle whether 
the discrepancy grows out of the im- 
perfections of the instruments or the 
action of some unknown force in the 
Heavens. At length he said, ‘I will 
reject the old—I will adopt the new. 
I will compute the elements of this 
planet, and compute the tables by which 
I shall be guided.’ These tables were 
computed; but in a few years we find 
the computed and the observed places 
of the Planet again disagreeing. The 
Planet was getting in advance of its 
computed place—it was getting farther 
from the Sun than it ought to be. 

As early as 1833, we find the As- 
tronomer Koual observing with great 
accuracy the fluctuations of this Planet, 
and after attempting the influence of 
every force that could be brought to 
bear upon its movements, he found that 
the Planet had increased its distance 
from the Sun twice the distance of the 
Moon from the Earth. What power 
was there concealed in the vast depths 
of space, that could exert such an in- 
fluence over the Planet? 

For a long time no mind dared to 
touch the problem. At length a young 
Astronomer rises, unknown to fame, 
but with a mind capable of grasping all 
the difficulties involved in any of these 
questions. I refer, of course, to Levy- 
errier. He began by taking up the 
movements of Mercury. He was dis- 
satisfied with the old computations and 
the old tables, and he ventured to be- 
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gin anew, and to compute an entirely 


new set of tables. With these new 
tables he predicted the precise instant 
when the planet Mercury, on the 13th 

May, 1845, would touch the Sun, 
and sweep across it. The time rolls 
round when the Planet is to be seen, 
and his prediction verified or confuted. 
The day arrives, but alas! for the com- 
puter, the clouds let down their dark 
curtains and veil the Sun from his sight. 
Our own Observatory had just been 
finished, and if the audience will per- 
mit, [ will state briefly my own obser- 
vations upon the Planet. J had ten 
long years been toiling. I had com- 
menced what appeared to be a hopeless 
enterprise. But finally saw the build- 
ing finished—I saw this mighty Tele- 
scope created—L had adjusted it with 
my own hands-—l had computed the 
precise time when the Planet would 
come in contact with the Sun’s disk, 
and the precise point where the contact 
would take place; but when it is re- 
membered that only about the thous- 
andth part of the Sun’s disk enters up- 
on the field of the Telescope, the im- 
portance of directing the instrument to 
the right point will be realized. Five 
minutes before the computed time of 
the contact I took my place at the in- 
strument. The beautiful machinery 
that carries the Telescope with the Sun 
was set in motion, and the instrument 
directed to that part of the Sun’s disk 
at which it was anticipated the contact 
would take place. And there I sat, 
with feelings which no one in this au- 
dience can realize. It was my first ef- 
fort. All had been done by myself. 
After remaining there for what seemed 
to be long howrs, | inquired of my as- 
sistant how much longer I would have 
to wait. lwas answered four mirrtes. 
[ kept my place for what seemed an 
age, and again inquiredfas before. He 
told me that but one minute had rolled 
by. Itseemed as if Time had folded his 
wings, so slowly did the moments crawl 
on. tt watched on till | was told that 
but one minute remained, and within 
sixteen seconds of the time L had the 
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almost bewildering gratification of See. 
ing the Planet break the contact, and 
slowly move on till it buried itself 
round and deep and sharp in the Sun. 

1 refer to this fact for two reasons. 
first, to verify Leverrier, and second 
to impress upon your minds the degiy. 
ableness of locating our Observatories 
in different parts of the earth. No 
Kuropean astronomer could have mae 
this observation, because, in their long. 
itudes, the Sun would have set previous 
to the contact of the Planet with its 
disk. I had the gratification of furnish. 
ing these observations to Leverrier hip. 
self, who reported upon them to the 
Academy of Sciences. The triumph of 
Leverrier was complete. It was after 
this that Arago, seeing the characteris. 
tics of his mind, said to him, ‘Take up 
the movements of the planet Herschel. 
watch them, analyze them, and tell us 
what it is that causes them.’ Lever. 
rier throws aside all other employments, 
and gives his mind to the investigation 
ot this subject. He begins entirely 
He takes up the movements of 
the planets Jupiter and Saturn, and in- 
vestigates them anew—he leaves noth: 
ing untouched. Finally, after having 
in the most absolute manner computed 
all the influence they exercise upon the 
planet Herschel, he says, ‘I now know 
positively all existing causes that dis 
turb the Planet, but there is an out 
standing power that disturbs it, not yet 
accounted for; and now let me rise to 
a knowledge of that outstanding cause. 
tie did what no other man ever had at 
tempted. He cleared up all difiic sulties, 
he made all daylight before his gaze. 
And now how “shall [ give you an w& 
count of the train of reasoning by which 
he reached out into unknown space, 
and evoked from its bosom a mighty 
world? If you will give me the time, 
| will attempt to give you an idea 0! 
his mighty workings in the fields 
Science. 

In the first place, let it be remelll 
bered that the planets circulate throug! 
the Heavens in nearly the same planet 
if | were to locate the Sun in the ce” 
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floor, in locating the Planets 
around it, I should place them upon the 
foor in the same plane. Phe first 
thing that occurred to Leverrier, in 
looking for the Planet, was this; he 
need not look out of the plane of the 
elliptic. Here, then, was one gtarter 
‘n which the unknown body was to be 
found. The next thing was this : where 
‘¢ located, and what is its distance 
from the Sunt The law of Bode gave 
ty him the approximate distance. He 
found the distance of Saturn was about 
double that of Jupiter, and the distance 
of Herschel twice that of Saturn; and 
the probability Wis, that the new plan- 
et would be twice the distance of Hers- 
chel: and as Herschel’s distance is 
1.800,000,000 miles, the new Planet’s 
would be 3,600,000,000, Having ap- 
proximated its distance, what is its pe- 
riodic time +—for if he can once get its 
periodic time, he can trace it out with- 
out difliculty. According to the third 
of Kepler’s laws, as the square of the 
period of Herschel is to the square of 
the period of the unknown Planet, so 
is the cube of the distance of Herschel 
to the eube of the distance of the un- 
known Pianet. There is only one term 
unknown, The periodic time of Hers- 
chel we will call 1, and its distance 1, 
and by resolving the equation we find 
the periodic time of the new Planet to 
he a fraction less than three times that 
of Herschel, or about 220 years. Now, 
if it he required to perform 560 degrees 
in 220 years, it will perform about a 
degree and a half in one year. Only 
one thing more remains to be accom- 
plished. If it is possible to get the 
position of the unknown hody at any 
ime, we can trace it up to where it 
should be in 1847. 

First, then, let us suppose the Sun, 
Herschel and the new Planet in certain 


fixed positions, which we will represent 
«8 follows: 


tre of the 


is 


2 
SUN, 


- 


UNKNOWN OR 
HERSCHEL 


LEVEKRIER PLANET, 
It will he observed that a line drawn 
e right will pass 


th ‘OU! par fF iy 7 nd 
rough Herschel, and if continued, 





will intersect the new Planet. It is 
very apparent, that when these three 
orbs occupy the position assigned them 
above, the influence of the unknown 
Planet upon Herschel will be exercised 
in the highest degree, and consequent- 
ly, that Herschel will be drawn farther 
from thejSun at that juncture than at 
any other ; andif we know where /ers- 
chel is, when this eifect is produced, by 
prolonging the line through Herschel 
outward, it must pass through the new 
Planet. The delicate observations up- 
on Herschel gave this result,and showed 
when it was that it was swayed farther- 
est from the Sun. By taking the place 
occupied by the new Planet at that 
time, and increasing it onward one de- 
gree and «a half per annum, we can 
point out the place it must occupy at 
any given period. In September last 
we find Leverrier communicating these 
results to his friends in Berlin. They 
are provided with charts, on which 
every observed star is mapped down, 
and if any new object presents itself in 
the Heavens, it is immediately subject- 
ed to a rigid scrutiny. On the very 
night on which Leverrier’s letter had 
been received, we find the ‘Telescope di- 
rected to the designated point in the 
Heavens. <A stranger appears, but has 
only the aspect of a fixed star. Long 
did the eye watch, that night, but no 
motion was found. When twenty-four 
hours rolled round, and it was once 
more possible to fix the instrument up- 
on this strange body, it had moved in 
the precise degree and direction com- 
puted. The new Planet was found. 
The news spread with the utmost 
rapidity throughout the world, all Ku- 
rope was electrified, and soon the intel- 
ligence crossed the waters. Our Tel- 
escope was directed to this object. All 
had hitherto failed, no eye had ever 
seen it round and planet-like from its 
disk. ‘The evening finally came round 
for the examination. ‘Time moved on 
its leaden wings, but twilight faded 
away at length, and I took my seat, 
with my assistant, at the instrument. 
! directed the Telescope to that point 
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of the Heavens. I found four stars on 
the field of view. The first was brought 
to the field of view of the instrument, 
and pronounced to be a fixed star, and 
so with the second. The third was 
brought forward, and before it had 
reached the centre of the field, 1 heard 
the exclamation, ‘There it is!’ And 
there it was, as beautiful as Jupiter 
himself. Here was a result not at- 
tained by any other instrument in the 
world. When we know a body is a 
Planet, then, and not till then, do we 
find the disk. The great rival of our 
instrument had seen it, but did not re- 
cognize it. 

Before five minutes had elapsed the 
micrometical wires pronounced its di- 
ameter to be 40,000 miles. Here were 
results such as no previous one had at- 
tained. I mention it, because I think 
it right that our own country, which 
has but just commenced its career in 
this science, should know what is her 
due, and | trust that the day is not 
far distant, when we shall become as 
distinguished for our proficiency, for 
our learning, for our researches, and 
for our efforts in behalf of Astronomy, 
as we have hitherto been for our pro- 
found neglect of every thing belonging 
to this sublime science. 


Tho Celebrated Isaac T. Hopper and 
His Young Crow. 


Ir seemed as if animals were in some 
way aware of his kindly feelings, and 
disposed to return his confidence ; for 
on several occasions they formed singu- 
lar intimacies with him. When he 
was six or seven years old, he spied a 
crow’s nest in a high tree, and, accord- 
ing to usual custom, he climbed up to 
imake discoveries. He found that it 
contained two eggs, and he watched the 
crow’s movements until her young ones 
were hatched and ready to fly. Then 


he took them home. One wag acci- 
dentally killed a few days after, but hy. 
reared the other, and named it Cupid. 
The bird became so very tame, that jj 
would feed from his hand, perch on his 
shoulder, or his hat, and go everywhere 
with him. It frequently followed hin 
for miles, when he went to mill or may. 
ket. He was never put into a cage 
but flew in and out of the house, just 
as he pleased. If Isaac called «(y: 
Ju!” he would hear him, even if }p 
were up in the highest tree, would croak 
a friendly answer and come down dj. 
rectly. If Isaac winked one eye, the 
crow would do the same. If he winked 
his other eye, the crow also winked 
with his other eye. Once when Cupid 
was on his shoulder, he pointed to 4 
snake lying in the road, and said “(\y! 
Cu !’—The sagacious bird pounced on 
the head of the snake and killed him 
instantly ; then flew back to his friend's 
shoulder, cawing with all his might, as 
if delighted with his exploit. If, 

stranger tried to take him, he would 
fly away, screaming with terror. Some. 
times Isaac covered him with handker- 
chief and placed him on a stranger's 
shoulder; but as soon as he discovered 
where he was, he seemed frightened al- 
most to death. He usually choose to 
sleep on the roof of a shed, directly w- 
der Isaac’s bed-room window. One 

night he heard him cawing very loud, 

and the next morning he said to bis 

father, “I heard Cupid talking in his 

sleep last night.” His father inquired 

whether he had seen him since; ail 

when Isaac answered, ‘ No,” he sail, 

“Then Lam afraid the owls have taken 

him.” The poor bird did not make it 

appearance again ; and a few days after 

his bones and feathers were found on ! 

stump, not far from the house. Thi 

was a great sorrow for Isaac. It tried 

his young heart almost like the loss“ 

a brother.” 
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MADAME GUYON. 


BY PROF. T. C. UPHAM, 


« T was very assiduous,” she remarks 
in her Life, “in performing deeds of 
charity. I had feelings of strong com- 
passion for the poor, and it would have 
been pleasing to me to have supplied 
all their wants. God, in his providence, 
had given me an abundance ; and in the 
employment of what he had thus be- 
stowed upon me, I wished to do all that 
[could to help them. I can truly say, 
that there were but few of the poor in 
the vicinity where I lived, who did not 
partake of my alms. I did not hesitate 
to distribute among them the very best 
which could be furnished from my own 
table. It seemed as if God had made 
me the only almoner in this neighbor- 
hood. Being refused by others, the 
poor and suffering came to me in great 
numbers. My benefactions were not all 
public. I employed a person, whose 
business it was to dispense alms pri- 
vately, without letting it be known from 
whom they came. There were some 
families, who needed and received assis- 
tance, without being willing to accept 
of it as a gratuity. And I reconciled 
their feelings with their wants, by per- 
mitting them, in the reception of what 
was needful for them, to incur the form- 
ality of a debt. I speak of giving; but 
looking at the subject in the religious 
light, | had nothing to give. My lan- 
guage to God was, “Oh, my Divine 
Love, it is thy substance: I am only 
the steward of it; I ought to distrib- 
ule ut according to thy will.’” 

Her efforts for the good of others 
Were not limited to gifts of food and 
clothing. Those who are acquainted 
With the state of France during 
Louis Fourteenth’s reign know that 

. § 
rumous vices prevailed at that period, 
the per of the Court, though less 

Nov. 3 





intense than that which was exhibited 
subsequently in the time of the Regen- 
ey of the Duke of Orleans and in the 
reign of Louis Fifteenth, could hardly 
fail to find imitators among the people. 
This will help to explain some further 
statements, which she makes in con- 
nection with her efforts to do good. In 
a number of instances, with a fore- 
thought creditable to her sound judg- 
ment as well as her piety, she informs 
us that she caused poor young girls, es- 
pecially such as were particularly char- 
acterized by beauty of person, to be 
taught in some art or trade ; to the end, 
that, having employment and means of 
subsistence, they might not be under a 
temptation to adopt vicious courses, 
and thus throw themselves away. And 
this was not all. Inspired with the 
sentiments which animate the hearts of 
some pious females of later times, she 
did not consider it inconsistent with re- 
ligion to endeavor to reclaim those of 
her sex who had fallen into the gross- 
est sins. She says, that God made use 
of her to reclaim several females from 
their disorderly lives, one of whom was 
distinguished by her family connections 
as well as her beauty, who became not 
only reformed, but truly penitent and 
Christian in her disposition, and died 
a happy death. “I went,” she says, 
“to visit the sick, to comfort them, to 
make their beds. I made ointments, 
aided in dressing wounds, and paid the 
funeral expenses incurred in the inter- 
ment of those who died.” And as one 
of her methods of doing good, she adds, 
“Tl sometimes privately furnished trades- 
men and mechanics, who stood in need 
of assistance, with the means that were 
requisite to enable them to prosecute 
their business.” 

“There was a lady of rank,” she re- 
lates among some other incidents, 
“whom I sometimes visited. She took 
a particular liking to me, because, as 
she was pleased to say, my person and 
manners were agreeable to her. She 
said, that she observed in me something 
extraordinary and uncommon. My 
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impression is, that my spiritual taste 
reacted upon my physical nature, and 
that the inward attraction of my soul 
appeared on my very countenance. 
And one reason of this opinion is, that 
a gentleman of fashion one day s: aid to 
my husband’s aunt, ‘1 saw the lady 
your niece, and it is very visible that 
she lives in the presence of God! I 
was surprised at hearing this, as I did 
not suppose that a person so much ad- 
dicted to the world, could have any 
very distinct idea of God’s presence, 
even in the hearts of his own people. 
This lady, I say, began to be touched 
with the sense of God. The circum- 
stances were these. At a certain time 
she proposed to me to go with her to 
the theatre. I refused to go, as, indi- 
pendently of my religious principles 
and feelings, | had never been in the 
habit of going to such places. The rea- 
son, which I first gave to her for not 
acceding to her proposition, was of a 
domeatio nature, namely, that my hus- 
hand’s continual indisposition rendered 
it inconvenient and improper for me. 
Not satisfied with this, she continued 
to press me very earnestly to go with 
her. She said, that I ought not to be 
prevented by my husband’s indispost- 
tions from taking some amusement ; 
that the business of nursing the sick 
was more appropriate to the older per- 
sons, and that I was too young to be 
thus confined to them. ‘This led to 
more particular conversation. I gave 
her my reasons for being particularly 
attentive to my husband in his seasons 
of ill health. But this was not all. IJ 
told her that I entirely disapproved of 
theatrical amusements; and that I re- 
garded them as especially inconsistent 
with the duties of a Christian woman, 
The lady was far more advanced in 
years than I was; but whether it was 
owing in part to this circumstance or 
not, my remarks made such an impres- 
sion on her, that she never visited such 
places afterwards.” 

‘* But our intercourse with each oth- 
ey did not end here. | was once in 
company with her and another lady, 


ee 


who was fond of talking, and had re. 
the writings of the Christian F, athers 
They had much conversation with each 
other in relation to God, The learned 


ud 





lady, as might be expected, talked very 
learnedly of him. I must confess that 
this sort of merely . intellectual and 
| speculative conversation, in relation to 
| the Supreme Being, was not much to 
my taste. I scarcely said anything: 
my mind being drawn inwardly to silent 
and inward communion with the great 
and good Being, about whom my friends 
were speculating. They at length left 
me. The next day the lady with whom 
had previously had some conver ‘sation, 
came to see me. The Lord had touched 
her heart ; she came as a penitent, as a 
seeker pte religion ; she could hold out 
in her opposition no longer. But I at 
once attributed this remarkable and 
sudden change, as I did not converse 
with her the day previous, to the con. 
versation of our learned and speculative 
acquaintance. But she assured me it 
was otherwise. She said, it was not 
the other’s conversation which affected 
her, but my silence ; adding the remark, 
| that my silence had something in it 
| which penetrated to the bobbons of her 
| soul, and that she could not relish the 
other’s discourse. After that time we 
spoke to each other with open hears 
on the great subject.” 

“Tt was then that God left indelible 
impressions of grace on her soul; and 
she continued so athirst for him, that 
she could scarcely endure to converse 
on any other subject. That she might 
be wholly his, God deprived her of a 
most affectionate husband. He also vis- 
ited her with other severe crosses. At 
the same time he poured his grace s0 
abundantly into her heart, that she 
soon conquered it, and became its sole 
master. After the death of her hus- 
band and the loss of most of her for 
tune, she went to reside on a small es 
tate which yet remained to her, situ- 
ated at the distance of about twelve 
miles from our house. She obtained 
my husband’s consent to my going t0 
| pass a week with her, for the “purpose 
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of consoling her under her atftlictions. 
The visit was attended with beneficial 
results. God was pleased to make me 
an instrument of spiritual good to her. 
[ conversed much with her on religious 
subjects. She possessed knowledge, 
and was a woman of uncommon intel- 
lectual power; but being introduced 
‘nto a world of new thought as well as 
new feeling, she was surprised at my 
expressing things to her so much above 
what is considered the ordinary range 
of woman’s capacity. I should have 
been surprised at it myself, had I re- 
flected on it. But it was God, who 
gave me the gift of perception and ut- 
terance, for her sake; he made me the 
instrument, diffusing a flood of grace 
into her soul, without regarding the 
unworthiness of the channel he was 
pleased tomake use of. Since that time 
her soul has been the temple of the 
Holy Ghost, and our hearts have been 
indissolubly united.” 

“When the world saw that I had 
quitted it, it persecuted me, and turned 
me into ridicule. JI became the sub- 
ject of its conversation, of its fabulous 
stories, and of its amusement. Given 
up to its irreligion and pleasures, it 
could not bear that a woman who was 
little more than twenty years of age, 
should thus make war against it, and 
overcome it.” Her age was not the 
only circumstance that was remembered. 
That youth should quit the world was 
something, but that wealth, intelligence, 
and beauty, combined with youth, in 
the same person, should quit it, was 
much more. On merely human prin- 
ciples it could not well be explained. 
Some were offended; some spoke of her 
as a person under some species of men- 
tal delusion; some attributed her con- 
duet to stupidity, inquiring very sig- 


mene, “What can all this mean ? 
, This lady has the reputation of knowl- 


cdge and talent. But we see nothing 


But God was with her. She relates 


that, about this time, she and her hus- 


«nd went into the country on some 
iM ; 1g \ . 
‘sihess. She did not leave her re- 








ligion on leaving her home. The river 
Seine flowed near the place where they 
staid. ‘ On the banks of the river,” she 
says, “ funding a dry and solitary p'ace, 
T sought intercourse with my God.” Her 
husband had gone with her into the 
country ; but he did not accompany her 
there. ‘There is something impressive 
in this little incident. She went alone 
to the banks of the Seine, to the waters 
of the beautiful river, and into the dry 
and solitary place. It was indeed a 
solitary place; but can we say that she 
who went there, went alone? God was 
with her. God, who made the woods 
and the waters, and who, in the begin- 
ing, walked with his holy ones amid 
the trees of the garden. ‘The commu- 
nications of Divine Love,” she adds, 
“were unutterably sweet to my soul in 
that retirement.” And thus, with God 
for her portion, she was happy in the 
loss of that portion which was taken 
away from her. 
‘*Let the world despise and leave me; 
They have left my Savior too; 
Human hearts and lk oks deceive me, 
Thou art not, like them, untrue. 


‘*Man may trouble and distress me, 
"Twill but drive me to Thy breast; 

Life with tvials }ard may press me ; 
Heaven will bring me sweeter rest.”’ 


Happy would it have been, if she 
had been exposed only to the ridicule 
and the opposition of those who were 
without. Among the members and 
relatives of her own family still less 
than ever, with the exception of her 
father, did she find any heart that cor- 
responded fully to her own. It seems 
to have been the great object of her 
step-mother, who was exceedingly de- 
sirous to retain the influence over her 
son which she had exercised previous 
to his marriage, to weaken and destroy 
his atiections for his wife. Her object 
was cruel as it was wicked, although 
she probably justified herself in it, from 
the fear that the benevolent disposition 
of Madame Guyon, both before and af- 
ter experiencing religion, might result 
in a waste of the property of the family 
if she should possess all that influence 
with her husband, to which such a wife 
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was entitled. “My mother-in-law,” she 
says. “persuaded my husband that | 
let everything go to wreck, and that, if 
she did not take care, he would be 
ruined.” The step-mother’s plan of 
alienating her son’s affections from his 
wife, was seconded by the maid-servant, 
who has been mentioned,—a laborious 
and artful woman, who had rendered 
herself almost absolutely necessary to 
her master in those seasons of sickness 
and physical suffering of which he had 
a large share. The result of their com- 
bined efforts was, that he became un- 
settled and vacillating in his affections, 
—not constant in his love ; sometimes, 
and perhaps we may say always, when 
separated from their influence, truly 
and even passionately affectionate ; at 
other times, and more frequently, he 
was distrustful and cruel. 

In this perplexed and conflicting state 
of mind, it is not surprising that we 
find his language and his conduct 





tri. 


equally conflicting, equally inconsistent 
Sometimes he speaks to her in the lap. 
guage of violence and abuse, Sometimes 
in a relenting spirit and with affectioy 
He was not pleased with the religious 
change which appeared in his wife 
“My husband,” she says, “was out of 
humor with my devotion ; it became jp- 
supportable to him. ‘ What!’ says he. 
‘you love God so much that you love mp 
no longer. So little did he comipre- 
hend that the true conjugal love is that 
which is regulated by religious senti- 
ment, and which God himself forms iy 
the heart that loves him.” At other 
times, when left to his better nature, he 
insisted much on her being present 
with him ; and frankly recognizing what 
he saw was very evident, he said to her, 
‘One sees plainly, that you never los 
the presence of God.’ 

And thus in her beautiful poem, she 
sings of Divine love : 


© Ves! I will always love; and as I ought, 

Tune to the praise of love my ceaseless voice; 
Preferring love, too vast for human thought, 

In spite of erring men, who cavil at my choice. 


Why have I not athousand, thousand hearts, 
Lord of my soul! that they might all be thine? 
If thou approve,—the zeal thy smile imparts, 


How should it ever fail! 


Can such a fire decline? 














Love, pure and holy, is a deathless fire; 
Its object heavenly, it must ever blaze; 
Eternal love, a God must needs inspire, 
When once he wins the heart and fits it for his praise. 


Self-love dismissed ;—’tis then we live indeed; 
In hev embrace, death, only death is found; 
Come then, one noble effort, and succeed, 


Cast off the chain of sELF, with which thy soul is bound. 


Oh! I would cry, that all the world might hear, 
Ye self-tormentors, love your God alone; 
Let his wnequalled excellence be dear, 


Dear to your inmost souls, and make him all your own.” 
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Unanimity Among Christians. 


-_--_—_—eo— 


BY EVWARD THOMSON, D. D. 


FavorABLE for the Protestant cause 
as are the signs of the times, infidelity 
rejoices, and Romanism triumphs. it he 
reason is obvious. Efforts at union 
wess upon the world the question, 
“Why disagree?” the stumbling-block 
of the skeptic—the palisade of the Pope. 
It is to this we ask attention. 

It is necessary, however, to make 
some preliminary observations. Every 
man of sound mind, with the Bible in 
hand, can as readily maintain a proper 
relation to the moral world as he does 
to the external. The great truths that 
there is a God, that man is a sinner, 
that Christ is a Savior, that repentance 
and faith are the conditions of salva- 
tion, that obedience to God is the way 
to heaven, are as easily understood from 
revelation as that fire will burn, and 
water drown, and food nourish, or that 
when the buds put forth we have spring, 
and when the leaves fall from the forest 
there is autumn. And, so far as these 
truths are concerned, Christians—few 
exceptions—harmonize—perhaps much 
farther. 

The points in which Christians agree 
are more numerous than those in which 
they differ. While we are constantly 
seeking for differences, and turning our 
eyes from correspondences, we may 
fancy ourselves far apart; but place 
two different Protestant Christians in 
Pekin, or on the banks of the Nile, 
and they will run to each other’s em- 
brace. As they lift the standard of 
the cross in the sight of heathen abom- 
nations, they stand shoulder to should- 
er; and as they proclaim the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ, they are scarce 
conscious of any discord in their in- 
structions, 


The points in which they agree are 





in the Bible ; those in which they disa- 
gree are out of the Bible, and in creeds 
and confessions of faith. 

The points in which Christians agree 
are fundamental ; those in which they 
disagree are of secondary importance. 
In the terraqueous globe, we see transi- 
tion, secondary, and tertiary rocks over- 
lapping one another in a long series ; 
yet, at the profoundest depths, and the 
loftiest hights, we find the granite ; so, 
thongh infinite the strata, and diversi- 
tied the forms, in which the revolutions 
of ages have deposited secondary doc- 
trines, they all repose upon the flanks 
of primitive mountain truths, which 
underlie and overtop them. 

It is matter of little consequence to 
a dying sinner how, or how many, God 
has elected, if he has made his own call- 
ing and election sure. He that per- 
severeth to the end, will not be damned 
because he has mistaken concerning the 
doctrine of “final perseverance.” Would 
that we could draw the attention of the 
Church more to fundamentals—the re- 
gion of disturbance is that of nonessen- 
tials. It is said that there is a bay in 
Lake Huron over which the air is so 
charged with electricity, that no person 
has ever traversed it without hearing 
peals of thunder ; but that bay is out of 
the ordinary paths of commerce. 

The points in which Christians agree 
are facts ; those in which they differ are 
theories. Thereis a God ; this is a fact. 
None denies it but the fool, and he de- 
nies it in his heart, not head. But if 
we venture into the fathomless ques- 
tion, how he exists, we may expect 
storms. There are three persons in the 
Godhead—another fact. | Admitted. 
But the moment we begin to inquire 
how the Trinity is in unity, we specu- 
late—we dispute. It is a fact that 
Jesus saves. Agreed. How? How 
many? Now we theorize. Beware, or 
we shall differ. The Holy Spirit ope- 
rates in regeneration—a fact—a con- 
cord. The disagreement is on the ques- 
tion, how? wherefore ? 

But we recur to the question, why, 
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since Protestant Christians agree that 
the Bible is the only and sufficient rule 
of faith, and that whatever is not con- 
tained therein, or may not be proved 
thereby, ought not to be received, do 
they differ even in minor points ! 

There are original ditferences in mind. 
Variety beautifies all the Creator’s 
works. In the mineral world we have 
hill, valley, desert, and plain: in the 
vegetable, the lichen of the reef, and 
the oak of the mountain, united with 
intermediate vegetation, blending by 
imperceptible gradations ; in the an- 
imal, a similar series, from the polypus 
to the mammoth; so in the rational, 
minds range one above another ; so in 
heaven, one star differeth from another 
star in glory. But unanimity on all 
subjects would imply equality of mental 
power. ‘True, near objects, in strong 
light, may be seen with sufficient dis- 
tinctness to prevent dispute, by men 
possessing optics of different degrees of 
perfection; but let the objects be re- 
moved farther, or the light diminished, 
and the superiority of the sharp-sighted 
will be manifest. 

We do not all survey things with 
equal advantages. Our secular avoca- 
tions place us in various positions, plung- 
ing some through the shafts of the 
mine, and raising others to Chimbora- 
zoan hights. Our training differs. 
Some are left to look out merely with 
the mental eye-balls which nature has 
given them; others are furnished, by 
education, with every variety of intel- 
lectual optical instruments. Some can 
scarce find time to reflect that there is 
a God; others have nothing to do but, 
in outer or inner temples, to gaze, and 
reason, and wonder, and adore. 

Minds differ in capacity. Some like 
sponge, are soon satiated; others, like 
water, which, all through the scale, has 
an undiminished appetite for heat, how- 
ever high their attainments in science, 
are never without an ardent thirst. 
Some are achromatic ; they refract light 
without dispersion: so that, however 
feeble the ray, or distant the object 





Or tric 
which radiates it, the vision is distings. 
others, like the prism, decompose eye, 
simple beam they transmit, and hen¢, 





array every thing in rain-bow plumage 
Happy souls, to them all is beautify) _ 
nothing clear. 

Minds differ in tenacity. On some 
facts are inscriptions on the sand, oy 
others pyramids in dog-tooth spar, 
in temperament. One shoots his pistols 
with an icicle, another, like phosphu. 
reted hydrogen, takes fire at every puff, 
and always rises in a wreath of Vapor, 
Thus, also, in regard to consistency, 
Oné, like asbestos, remains fixed eye) 
in the furnace, another, like the bay, 
fluctuates with every wind. 

Among the most operative and wide. 
spread influences that warp the judg. 
ment are the moral feelings. Their 
power is frequently alluded to in the 
Scriptures. Mark the effect of rebell- 
ion in the following passage: “Be. 
use that, when they knew God, they 
glorified him not as God, neither were 
thankful, but became vain in their im- 
aginations, and their foolish heart was 
darkened: professing themselves to be 
wise, they became fools.” Romans i, 
21, 22. Mark the influence of obedi- 
ence: ‘If any man will do his will, 
he shall know of the doctrine, whether 
it be of God, or whether I speak of my- 
self.” Behold the blinding effect of 
avarice: ‘If our Gospel be hid, it is 
hid to them that are lost, in whom the 
god of this world hath blinded the 
minds of them which believe not,” ete. 
No man can see truth through a gold 
bandage. If one take up the Bible to 
refute it, ought we to expect that he 
will be convinced? A man has no right 
within a jury-box when a prisoner 
whom he has prejudged is at the bar. 
The influence of passion upon judgment 
is discoverable every where and every 
day. The sluggard always sees a lion 
in his way. How difficult to convince 
the coward of a necessity for the sword, 
or to find an object of charity suflicient- 
ly forlorn to loosen the miser’s purse- 
strings! Rooted hostility to God im- 
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the sinner’s vision, while the in- 
creasing spirit of obedience clarifies the 
medium through which the saint looks 
at God’s word. As he treads the path 
which shineth brighter and brighter 
unto the perfect day, he is more and 
more qualified to read ; and pages which 
he could not decipher at all, at setting 
out, he can readily comprehend as he 
nears the plains of light. But we need 
not argue this point, since it 1s one so 
generally admitted. How common are 
such expressions as these : 
‘ Convince a man against his will, 
He's of the same opinion still.” 

«The wish was father to the thought !” 
When we consider how various are 
men’s moral states, how many are the 
degrees between the lowest and the 
highest grade of piety, we need not 
wonder that there should be various 
opinions in regard So moral truth. 

Allied to the feelings are some mental 
habits which strongly influence the 
iudgment. Credulity 1s a tendency to 
believe a statement without sufficient 
proof. Thisis natural ; indeed, no child 
could be reared without it. What evi- 
dence has the child that water will 
drown! Our credulity in relation to 
matters of religion is stronger than in 
regard to any thing else: hence, we 
lind the faith of the father generally 
adopted by the son. Thus are trans- 
mitted many errors and absurdities. 
Some minds, when convinced that they 
are too credulous, run to the opposite 
extreme, and either deny the Bible, or 
rationalize its statements, till they make 
its miracles optical illusions or mesmer- 
ic phenomena. This is the more dan- 
gerous and unphilosophical, and, in our 
day, more common extreme. 

Superstition—considered subjectively 
—Is a inental habit to which we are 
naturally prone, in the inverse ratio of 
our knowledge. It leads us to believe, 
without alequate reason, in the super- 
natural—ghosts, specters, apparitions— 
phenomena often nothing more than 
the illusions of the fancy or the sense 
or Wo ascribe to supérnal or infernal 
‘geney events traceable to secondary 
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causes, or which may, by reasonable an- 
alogy, be inferred to result from such 
causes. Disease, for instance, is often 
ascribed to witchcraft. Any thing 
which is clearly demonstrated by expe- 
rience, or asserted in the word of God, 
we are bound to believe ; and whatever 
is traced in the sacred Scriptures to 
supernatural power, it is madness to 
ascribe to physical causes. But we 
must guard against that tendency of 
our nature, which induced the heathen 
to trace every thing to superhuman 
power, and populate every mountain, 
and valley, and plain with divinities. 

Superstition has given rise to much 
error and confusion in the Christian 
Church, by leading to a false interpre- 
tation of the Bible, and by perverting 
true doctrines. Lord Bacon has the 
following just observations on this sub- 
ject : 

“Tt is better to have no opinion of 
God at all, than such an opinion as is 
unworthy of him ; for the one is unbe- 
lief, the other is contumely; and _ cer- 
tainly superstition is the reproach of 
the Deity. Plutarch saith well to that 
purpose: ‘Surely, 1 had a great deal 
rather men should say there was no 
such man as Plutarch, than that they 
would say there was one Plutarch that 
would eat his children as soon as they 
were born, as the poets speak of Sa- 
turn.’ And as the contumely is great- 
er toward God, so the danger is greater 
toward men. Atheism leaves a man 
to sense, to philosophy, to natural piety, 
to laws, to reputation, all which may 
be guides to an outward moral virtue, 
though religion were not; but supersti- 
tion dismounts all these, and erecteth 
an absolute monarchy in the minds of 
men; therefore, Atheism did never per- 
fect states, for it makes men wary of 
themselves, as looking no further—and 
we see the times inclined to Atheism 
civil times, as the time of Augustus. 
But superstition hath been the confu- 
sion of many states, and bringeth in a 
new primum mobile, which ravisheth all 
the spheres of government.” 
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THE UMBRELLA GIRL. 


BY LYDIA MARIA CHILD, 


A younG girl, the only daughter of a 
poor widow, removed from the country 
to Philadelphia to earn her living by 
covering umbrellas. She was very 
handsome ; with glossy black hair, large 
beaming eyes, and ‘lips like wet coral.” 
She was just at that susceptible age 
when youth is ripening into woman- 
hood, when the soul begins to be per- 
vaded by “ that restless principle, which 
impels poor humans to seek perfection 
in union.” 

At a hotel near the store for which 
she worked, an English traveler, called 
Lord Henry Stuart, had taken lodg- 
ings. He was a strikingly handsome 
man, and of princely carriage. As 
this distinguished stranger passed to 
and from his hotel, he encountered the 
umbrella girl, and was attracted by her 
uncommon beauty. He easily traced 
her to the store, where he soon after 
went to purchase an umbrella. This 
was followed up by presents of flowers, 
chats by the way-side, and invitations 
to walk or ride; all of which were grate- 
fully accepted by the unsuspecting 
rustic ; for she was as ignorant of the 
dangers of a city as were the squirrels of 
her native fields. He was merely play- 
ing a game for temporary excitement. 
She, with a head full of romance, and a 
heart melting under the influence of love 
was unconsciously endangering the hap- 
piness of her whole life. 

Lord Henry invited her to visit the 
public gardens on the Fourth of July. 
In the simplicity of her heart, she be- 
lieved all his flattering professions, and 
considered herself his bride elect; she 
therefore accepted the invitation with 
innocent frankness. But she had no 
dress fit to appear in on such a public 
occasion, with a gentleman of high rank, 
whom she verily supposed to be her 
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destined husband. While — thege 
thoughts revolved in her mind, her ey, 
was unfortunately attracted by a bean. 
tiful piece of silk, belonging to her ey. 
ployer. Could she not take it, withoy 
being seen, and pay for it secretly 
when she had earned enough money) 
The temptation conquered her jn’ , 
moment of weakness. She conceale) 
the silk, and conveyed it to her lode. 
ings. It was the first thing she had 
ever stolen, and her remorse was pain- 
ful. She would have carried it back 
but she dreaded discovery. She was 
not sure that her repentance would be 
met in a spirit of forgiveness. 

On the eventful Fourth of July, she 
came out in her new dress. Lord Hep. 
ry complimented her upon her elegant 
appearance, but she was not happy, 
On their way to the gardens, he talked 
to her in a manner which she did not 
comprehend. Perceiving this, he spoke 
more explicitly. The guileless young 
creature stopped, looked in his face with 
mournful reproach, and burst into tears, 
The nobleman took her hand kindly, 
and said, ‘My dear, are you an inno- 
cent girl ?” 

“T.am, I am,” she replied, with con- 
vulsive sobs. ‘Oh, what have I done, 
or said, that you should ask me sucha 
question ?” 

The evident sincerity of her words 
stirred the deep fountains of his better 
nature. ‘If you are innocent,” said he, 
“God forbid that I should make you 
otherwise. But you accepted my inv: 
tations and presents so readily, that | 
supposed you understood me.” 

“What could I understand,” said 
she, “except that you intended to make 
me your wife?” 

Though reared amid the proudest 
distinctions of rank, he felt no incline. 
tion to smile. He blushed and was 
silent. The heartless conventionalities 
of the world stood rebuked in the pres 
ence of aflectionate simplicity. He 
conveyed her to her humble home, and 
bade her farewell, with a thankful cor 
sciousness that “he had done no ure 
trievable injury to her future prospec's. 
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The remembrance of her would soon be 
to him as the recollection of last year’s 
butterflies. With her, the wound was 
deep. In the solitude of her chamber 
she wept in bitterness of heart over her 
ruined air-castles. And that dress, 
which she had stolen to make an ap- 
earance befitting his bride! Oh, what 
if she should be discovered ? And 
would not the heart of her poor widowed 
mother break, if she should ever know 
that her child was a thief? 

Alas, her wretched forebodings proved 
too true. The silk was traced to her ; 
she was arrested on her way to the store 
and dragged to prison. There she re- 
fused all nourishment, and wept in- 
cessantly. On the fourth day, the keep- 
er called upon Isaac T. Hopper, and in- 
formed him that there was a young girl 
in prison, who appeared to be utterly 
friendless, and determined to die by 
starvation. The kind-hearted Friend 
immediately went to her assistance. 
He found her lying on the floor of her 
cell, with her face buried in her hands, 
sobbing as if her heart would break. 
He tried to comfort her, but could ob- 
tain no answer. 

“Leave us alone,” said he to the 
keeper. “ Perhaps she will speak to 
me, if there is no one to hear.” When 
they were alone together, he put back 
the hair from her temples, laid his hand 
kindly on her beautiful head, and said 
in soothing tones, ‘My child, consider 
me as thy father. Tell me all thou 
hastdone. If thou hast taken this silk, 
let me know all about it. I will do for 
thee as I would for my own daughter ; 
and I doubt not that I can help thee 


- out of this difficulty.” 


After a long time spent in affection- 


_ Ate entreaty, she leaned her young head 


on his friendly shoulder, and sobbed 

. What 
will my poor mother say when she knows 
of my disgrace ?” 

“Perhaps we can manage that she 
never shall know it,” replied he. Al- 
luring her by this hope, he gradually 
obtained from her the whole story of 
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He bade her be comforted, and take 
nourishment ; for he would see that the 
silk was paid for, and the prosecution 
withdrawn. 

He went immediately to her employ- 
er, and told him the story. ‘ This is 
her first offence,” said he. ‘ The girl is 
young, and she is the only child of a 
poor widow. Give her a chance to re- 
trieve this one false step, and she may 
be restored to society, a useful and hon- 
ored woman. I will see that thou art 
paid for the silk.” The man readily 
agreed to withdraw the prosecution, 
and said he would have dealt otherwise 
by the girl, if he had known all the 
circumstances. ‘Thou shouldst have 
inquired into the merits of the case,” 
replied Friend Hopper. “ By this kind 
of thoughtlessness, many a young crea- 
ture is driven into the downward path, 
who might easily have been saved.” 

The kind-hearted man next proceeded 
to the hotel, and with Quaker simplic- 
ity of speech inquired for Henry Stuart. 
The servant said his lordship had not 
yet risen. ‘Tell him my business is of 
importance,” said Friend Hopper. The 
servant soon returned and conducted 
him to the chamber. The nobleman 
appeared surprised that a stranger, in 
the plain Quaker costume, should thus 
intrude upon his luxurious privacy. 
When he heard his errand, he blushed 
deeply, and frankly admitted the truth 
of the girl’s statement. His benevolent 
visitor took the opportunity to “bear a 
testimony ” against the selfishness and 
sin of profligacy. He did it in such a 
kind and fatherly manner, that the 
young man’s heart was touched. He 
excused himself, by saying that he would 
not have tampered with the girl, if he 
had known her to be virtuous. “I 
have done many wrong things,” said he, 
“but thank God, no betrayal of con- 
fiding innocence weighs on my con- 
science. Ihave always esteemed it the 
basest act of which man is capable.” 
The imprisonment of the poor girl, and 
the forlorn situation in which she had 
been found, distressed him greatly. 
When Friend Hopper represented that 
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the silk had been stolen for his sake, 
that the girl had thereby lost profitable 
employment, and was obliged to return 
to her distant home, to avoid the dan- 
ger of exposure, he took out a fifty dol- 
lar note, and offered to pay her ex- 
penses. 

“Nay,” said Isaac. “Thou art a 
very rich man, I presume. I see in 
thy hand a large roll of such notes. She 
is the daughter of a poor widow, and 
thou hast Leen the means of doing her 
great injury. Give me another.” 

Lord Henry handed him another 
fifty dollar note, and smiled as he said, 
“You understand your business well. 
But you have acted nobly, and I reve- 
rence you for it. If you ever visit Kn- 
gland, come to see me. J will give you 
a cordial welcome, and treat you like a 
nobleman.” 

“ Warewell, friend,” replied the Quaker, 
“Though much to blame in this affair, 
thou too hast behaved nobly. Mayst 
thou be blessed in domestic life, and 
trifle no more with the feelings of poor 
girls; not even with those whom others 
have betrayed and deserted.” 

When the girl was arrested, she had 
suflicient presence of mind to assume a 
false name, and by that means, her true 
name had been kept out of the news- 
papers. ‘I did this,” said she, “ for 
my poor mother’s sake.” With the 
money given by Lord Stuart, the silk 
was paid for, and she was sent home to 
her mother well provided with clothing. 
Her name and place of residence for- 
ever remained a secret in the breast of 
her benefactor. 

Years after these events transpired, 
a lady called at Friend Hopper’s house, 
and asked to see him. When he en- 
tered the room, be found a handsomely 
dressed young matron, with a blooming 
boy of five or six years old. She rose 
quickly to meet him, and her voice 
choked as she said, “ Friend Hopper, 
do you know me?’ Hereplied that he 
dil not. She fixed her tearful eyes 
earnestly upon him, and __ said, 
“You once helped me when in great 
distress.” But the good missionary of 
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humanity had helped too many jn dis. 
tress, to be able to recollect her with. 
out more precise information. With 4 
tremulous voice, she bade her gop 
into the next room for a few minut; 
then dropping on her knees, she hid he 
face in his lap, and sobbed out. “J gy 
the girl who stole the silk. Oh, wher 
should I now be, if it had not been fo 
you !” 

When her emotion was somewhat 
calmed, she told him that she had map. 
ried a highly respectable man, a senator 
of his native state. Being on a visi 
in Friend Hopper’s vicinity, she had 
again and again passed his dwelling 
looking wistfully at the windows tg 
catch a sight of him ; but when she at. 
tempted to enter her courage failed, 

“ But I must return home to-mor. 
row,” said she, “and I could not go 
away without once more seeing and 
thanking him who saved me from ruin,” 
She recalled her little boy, and said to 
him, “ Look at that gentleman, and re. 
member him well ; for he was the hest 
friend your mother ever had.” With 
an earnest invitation to visit her hap- 
py home, and a fervent ‘ God _ bless 
you !” she bade her benefactor farewell. 
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On the 18th of May, 1804, by a decree 
of the senate, Napoleon was declared 
Emperor of France. The decree was 
sent out to the various departments for 
the action of the people. The result 
was, that 3.572,329 voted in the afhrn- 
ative, while but 2,569 were in the negi- 
tive. A more unanimous expression 
a nation’s will history never has recor: 
ed. The day after his elevation to the 
imperial throne, the emperor held « 
grand levee at the Tuilleries, and Jose 
phine, with many fears darkening this 
hour of exaltation, made her first @) 
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The decree announcing Napoleon Bona- 
arte to be the emperor of France also 
declared that the imperial dignity should 
be hereditary in his family. ‘The em- 
press struggled againt her fears, but her 
heart was heavy, and she found but lit- 
tle joy upon this high pinnacle of 
power. She also plainly foresaw that 
the throne of her husband, apparently 
so massive and gorgeous, was erected 
upon a very frail foundation. 

At the grand levee held upon this oc- 
casion, the assembly was the most bril- 
liant and numerous that had ever yet 
heen witnessed in Paris. The renown 
of Napoleon now filled the world, and 
noted men from every land thronged 
his salons. Josephine found herself 
elevated to the position of the most il- 
lustrious of the queens of Kurope. The 
power of her husband was superior to 
that of any of the surrounding mon- 
archs, and she received the homage of 
all as oceupying an elevation such as no 
queen had ever attained before. 

The second of December, 1804, was 
appointed for the ceremony of corona- 
tion. The pageant was to take place in 
the church of Notre Dame. The Pope 
came from Rome to place the crown 
upon this lofty, though plebeian brow. 
For ten centuries such an honor had 
not been conferred upon any monarch 
The day was clear and brilliant, but in- 
tensely cold. The venerable walls of 
Notre Dame had never before witnessed 
such luxury and such magnificence as 
was now displayed. Carriages glitter- 
ing with gold and purple trappings ; 
horses proudly caparisoned ; officers in 
the richest uniforms, and in court dress 
sumptuously embroidered ; servants in 
ost gorgeous liveries; and a waving 
sea of ostrich plumes, bewildered the 
tultitude with the unwonted splendor. 

The empress appeared in a robe of 
white satin, embroidered with gold, 
and profusely ornamented with dia- 
monds, A mantle of crimson velvet, 
lined with white satin and ermine, 
lloated over her shoulders, and golden 
bees were clustered over the dress. The 
“oronation jewels consisted of a crown, 








a diadem and a girdle. The coronation 
crown consisted of eight golden branch- 
es, four in imitation of palm, and four 
of myrtle leaves. The dew drops glit- 
tering upon this foliage were brilliant 
diamonds. A golden-corded band sur- 
rounded the crown, embellished with 
eight very large emeralds. The ban- 
deau enclosing the head glittered re- 
splendent with amethysts. This was 
the coronation crown, which was used 
only upon state occasions. The diadem, 
which was for mere ordinary service, 
was composed of four rows of pearls 
interlaced with diamonds, In front 
were several large brilliants, one of 
which weighed one hundred and forty- 
nine grains. The ceinture, or girdle, 
was of pure gold, so pure as to be quite 
elastic, embellished with thirty-nine 
rose-colored diamonds. 

Napoleon wore a close dress of white 
velvet, embroidered in gold, with dia- 
mond buttons. His stockings were of 
white silk. The robe and mantle were 
of crimson velvet, richly embroidered 
in gold and embellished with diamonds. 
Napoleon seemed to regret the vast ex- 
pense attending this display, while at 
the same time he was conscious of its 
importance to impress the minds of the 
Parisians. The emperor was profuse in 
expenditure to promote the grandeur 
and glory of the nation, but very frugal 
in his personal expenses. The imperial 
carriage, constructed expressly for the 
occasion, was the most exquisite piece 
of workmanship Parisian ingenuity 
could devise. It was drawn by eight 
bay horses. The paneling was entirely 
of glass. As the emperor and empress 
entered the carriage, they both, by mis- 
take, sat down with their backs toward 
the horses. Josephine, immediately 
perceiving the error, lightly changed 
her seat, at the same time saying smil- 
ingly to her husband, as she pointed to 
the rich cushion at her side, “ Mon ami ! 
unless you prefer riding vis-a-vis, this 
is your seat.” Napoleon laughed heart- 
ily at the blunder, and changed his seat. 
Double files of infantry lined the route 
of more than a mile and a half, extend- 
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geous uniforms, attended the carriages. 
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ing from the Tuilleries to Notre Dame. 
Ten thousand horsemen, in most gor- 


Half a million of spectators thronged 
the way, crowding the windows and 
balconies, clustered upon the house- 
tops, and filling up every space from 
whence any view of the cortege could 
be gained. The air was filled with the 
martial strains of a thousand bands, 
with the thunders of innumerable pieces 
of artillery, and with the enthusiastic 
acclamations of the vast multitude. A 
pageant more sublime this world per- 





haps has never witnessed. 

The throne, which was hung with 
crimson velvet, was overarched with a 
canopy of the same rich material. It 
was ascended by twenty-two circular 
steps, which were covered with blue 
cloth, studded with golden bees. The 
most illustrious officers of the empire 
crowded the stairs. Napoleon and Jo- 
sephine sat side by side upon the throne. 
The religious ceremony occupied nearly 
four hours. It was interspersed with 
the most soul-stirring music from mar- 
tial bands and from more than three 
hundred vocal performers. When the 
pope was about to place the crown upon 
the brow of the emperor, Napoleon 
took it from him, and placed it with 
his own hands upon his head. He 
then took it off and crowned the em- 
press, also with his own hands, fixing 
his eye proudly, yet most tenderly upon 
her. The heavy crown was soon after 
laid upon acushion, while a smaller 
diadem was placed upon the head of Jo- 
sephine. She kneeled before her illus- 
trious consort as he placed the crown of 
France upon her brow. After remain- 
ing for a moment in silence in the pos- 
ture of prayer, with her hands folded 
over her bosom, she then gracefully 
rose, her eyes swimming in tears, and 
turned to her husband with a look of 
gratitude and of love which the em- 
peror feelingly recognized. It was a 
touching scene, and in that moment 
were clustered the memories of years. 

But the day was not without its mo- 


ee 


cee, 


the brief speech which the emperor 
made upon the occasion, he said, « y, 
descendants will long sit upon this 
throne.” ‘These words were as a day. 
ger to the heart of the empress, She 
knew Napoleon’s intense desire fo, all 
heir. She knew how strong the desire 
in France was that he should haye 4 
son to whom to transmit his throne 
She knew how much had been gaid a. 
specting the necessity of a divorce 
The most infamous proposals had bee, 
urged upon her by pretended friends 
even by one of the brothers of Na - 
leon, that she might, by unfaithfulness 
to him, obviate the necessity of Napo- 
leon’s seeking another bride. — This gen. 
timent, uttered upon the day of coro. 
nation, filled her heart with fear and 
anguish. 

The shaces of evening had fallen 
upon the swarming city, and all the 
streets of the metropolis and the broad 
facade of the Tuilleries were glittering 
with illuminations when the emperor 
and empress returned to the palace, 
Josephine, overcome with the contlict- 
ing emotions which the day had exci- 
ted, retired to her apartment, and, fall- 
ing upon her knees, with tears implored 
the guidance of the King of kings 
Napoleon hastened to his room, ex- 
claiming impatiently to an attendant as 
he entered, ‘ Off, off with these con- 
founded trappihgs!’ He threw the 
mantle into one corner of the room, 
and the gorgeous robe into another, and 
thus violently disencumbering himself, 
declared that hours of such mortal te 
diousness he had never encountered be- 
fore. 

Josephine, in her remonstrances 
with Napoleon against assuming the 
crown, predicted, with almost propheti¢ 
accuracy, the consequences which woull 
ensue. “ Will not your power,” shi 
wrote tohim, “ opposed, as toa ctl 
tainty it must be, by the neighboring 
states, draw you into a war with them! 
This will probably end in their ru 
Will not their neighbors, beholding 
these effects, combine for your destruc 





ments of anguish for Josephine. In 


tion? While abroad, such is the state 
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of things, at home, how numerous the 
envious and discontented ! How many 
plots to disconcert, znd how many con- 
spiracles to punish! Soon ante the 
coronation, Josephine was one morning 
in her garden, when an intimate friend 
called to see her. She saluted the em- 
press by the title of your Majesty. 
“Ah!” she exclaimed, in tones deeply 
pathetic, “ [ entreat that you will suffer 
me, at least here, to forget that T am 
an empress.” It 1s the unvarying tes- 
timony of her friends, that, while she 
was receiving with surpassing graceful- 
ness the congratulations of France and 
of Europe, her heart was heavy, She 
clearly foresaw the peril of their posi- 
tion, and trembled in view of an ap- 
proaching downfall. The many formal 
ceremonies which her station required, 
and upon which Napoleon laid great 
stress, Were exceedingly irksome to one 
whose warm heart rejoiced in the familiar- 
ity of unrestrained friendship. She thus 
described her feelings: ‘* The nearer my 
husband approached the summit of earthly 
greatness, the more dim became my last 
gleams of happiness. It is true that I 
enjoyed a magnificent existence. My 
court was composed of gentlemen and _la- 
dies the most illustrious in rank, all of 
whom were emulous of the honor of 
being presented tome. But my time was 
no longer at my command. The emperor 
was receiving from every part of France 
congratulations upon his accession to the 
throne, while I myself sighed in contem- 
plating the immense power he had ac- 
quired. The more I saw him loaded with 
the gifts of Fortune, the more I feared 
his fall.” The court of France had for 
ages been the scene of the most volup- 
tuous and unblushing vice. The whole 
nation had been corrupted by its in- 
fluence. Dissipation had been rendered 
attractive by the grace with which it had 
been robed. The dissolute manners 
Which had prevailed at Versailles, the 
Tuilleries and St. Cloud no pen can de- 
scribe. Napoleon determined that, at all 
hazards, his court should be reputable at 
least in outward morality. He was more 
scrupulous upon this point even than Jo- 
sephine herself. Believing that the 
downfall of the Bourbons was caused, in 
io nconsiderable degree, by the dissolute 
lives of the nobles and the courtiers, he 
Would give no one an appointment among 











the royal retinue whose character was not, 


in his judgment, above reproach. 


The Duchess d’Aiguillon had been a 
fellow captive of Josephine, and, after 
their liberation from prison, had greatly 
befriended her. During the license of 
those times, in which all the restraints of 
Christian morality had been swept away, 
her character had not remained perfectl 
spotless. She and her husband had avail- 
ed themselves of the facile liberty of di- 
vorce which the laws had encouraged, and 
had formed other unions. Josephine felt 
grateful for the many favors she had re- 
ceived from the duchess, and wished to 
testify this gratitude by receiving her at 
court. Napoleon peremptorily refused. 
Josephine wrote to her in the following 
terms: 

‘“My Dear Friznp.—I am deeply 
afflicted. My former friends, supposing 
that I am able to obtain the fulfillment of 
all my wishes, must suppose that I have 
forgotten the past. Alas! it isnot so. I 
remember it too well, and my thoughts 
dwell upon it more than I would have 
them. The more I think of what my 
friends did for me, the greater is my sor- 
row at being unable to do now what my 
heart dictates. The Empress of France 
is but the first slave in the empire, and 
cannot pay the debts of Madame Beau- 
harnais. This constitutes the torture of 
my life, and will explain why you do not 
occupy a place near me. The emperor, 
indignant at the total disregard of mo- 
rality, and alarmed at the progress it 
might still make, is resolved that the ex- 
ample of a life of regularity and of re- 
ligion shall be presented in the palace 
where he reigns. Desirous of strength- 
ening more and more the Church re-es- 
tablished by himself, and unable to 
change the laws appointed by her obser- 
vances, “his intention is, at least to keep 
at a distance from his court all who may 
have availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity for a divorce. Hence the cause of 
his refusing the favor 1 asked of having 
you with me. The refusal has occasioned 
me unspeakable regret, but he is too ab- 
solute to leave even the hope of seeing 
him retract. I am thusconstrained to 
renounce the pleasure I had promised my- 
self of being constantly with you, study- 
ing to make you forget the sovereign in 
the friend. Pity my lot in being too pub- 
lic a personage to follow my own inclina- 
tion, and cherish for me a friendship, the 
remembrance of which gives me now as 
much pleasure as its reality afforded con- 
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solation in prison. Often do I regret that 
small, dark and dismal chamber which 
we shared together, for there, at least, I 
could pour out my whole heart, and was 
sincerely beloved in return.” 

During the whole mouth succeeding the 
coronation, Paris was surrendered to fetes, 
illuminations and all manner of public 
rejoicing. One morning the empress 
found in her apartment, as a present from 
the municipality of the capital, a toilet 
service, with table, ewer and basin of 
massive gold, wrought with most exquis- 
ite workmanship. An enormous balloon, 
in the form of the imperial crown, brill- 
iantly illuminated, was launched, the eve- 
ning of the coronation, from Paris. The 
vast structure, weighing five hundred 
pounds, floated most majestically over 
the city, for a time the object of the gaze 
of a million of eyes, till, borne away by 
the wind toward the south, it disappeared. 
The next evening it fell near the city of 
Rome, nine hundred miles from Paris. 
‘¢ Sire,” said a courtier, announcing the 
fact to Napoleon, ‘‘ your imperial crown 
has appeared in the two great capitals of 
the world within the space of twenty- 
four hours.” 

As soon as Napoleon was crowned em- 
peror af France, the senators of the Ital- 
ian Republic, over which he had been 
elected president, sent an earneot peti- 
tion that he would be crowned their king 
at Milan. Napoleon had rescued them 
from the hated dominion of the Austri- 
ans, and they regarded him as_ their 
greatest benefactor. ‘The emperor was in 
the habit of setting out on his various 
tours without any warning. One eve- 
ning, when the festivities of the baptism 
of the second son of Hortense had been 
kept up until midnight, Napoleon said, 
quietly, upon retiring, ‘‘ Horses at six, 
for Italy.” Josephine accompanied her 
husband upon thistour. The road bridg- 
ing the Alps, which Napoleon subse- 
quently constructed, was then but con- 
templated. It was only by a rngged and 
dangerous footpath that the ascent of 
these awful barriers of nature could be 
surmounted. ‘Two beautiful sedans had 
been constructed in Turin for the empe- 
ror and empress. The one for Napoleon 
was lined with crimson silk, richly orna- 
mented with gold. Josephine’s was trim- 
med with blue satin, similarly ornament- 
ed with silver. The sedans were, how- 
ever, but little used, except in places 
where walking was dangerous, as the em- 
press very much preferred leaning upon 





the arm of her husband, and, in conye 

° ° E ° r- 
sation with him, gazing upon the wild 
sublimities with which they were g, 
rounded. ‘This must have been to a 
phine, independently of those inward 
anxieties which weighed so heavily Upor 
her heart, as delightful a journey as, 
mortal can enjoy. All Europe was boy. 
ing in homage before her illustrious hys. 
band. He was in the possession of power 
such as the proudest of the Cxsars might 
have envied. illuminations, and tri- 
umphal arches, and enthusiastic acclama. 
tions met them every step of their Way 
Josephine was in the possession of eyery 
possible acquisition earth could give ty 
make her happy, save only one—her hig. 
band was nota father. But Josephine 
forgot her solicitudes in the exultant 
hours when her husband, from the pinna- 
cles of the Alps, pointed out to her the 
glories of sunny Italy—the scenes of 
past perils, and conflict, and renown— 
the fields in which he had led the armies 
of France to the most brilliant victories, 
Napoleon was in fine spirits, and in these 
gilded hours he looked lovingly upon her, 
and they both were truly happy. It 1s 
difficult for the imagination to conceive 
any thing more attractive for a warm- 
hearted and an enthusiastic woman than 
to pass over these most sublime of the 
barriers of nature, with Napoleon for a 
guide and a confiding friend. Pope Pius 
VII., who had formed a very strong friend- 
ship for Josephine, accompanied them as 
far as Turin. When parting, the empress 
made him a present of a beautiful vase of 
Sevres china, embellished with exquisite 
paintings of the coronation. 


AA 


CAUTION and conservatism are expect- 
ed of old age; but when the young men 
of a nation are possessed of such a spitit, 
when they are afraid of the noise and strife 
caused by the new applications of the 
truth, Heaven save the land! Its funeral 
bell has already rung.—Beecher. 


wn ann — 


A man’s religion is not a thing all made 
in Heaven, and then let down and shov- 


ed into him. It is his own conduct and 
life. A man has no more religion than 
he acts out in his life. — Beecher. 
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GONE. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER, 


\norueR hand is beckoning us, 

~ Another call is given; | 

And glows once more with Angel steps 
The path which reaches Heaven. 


Our young and gentle friend whose smile 
Made brighter summer hours, 

Amid the frosts of autumn time 
Has left us with the flowers. 


No paling of the cheek of bloom 
Forewarned us of decay; 

No shadow from the Silent Land 
Fell round our sister’s way. 


The light of her young life went down, 
As sinks behind the hill 

The glory of a setting star— 
Clear, suddenly, and still. 


As pure and sweet, her fair brow seemed 
Eternal as the sky; 

And like the brook’s low song, her voice— 
A sound which could not die. 


And half we deemed she needed not 
The changing of her sphere, 

To give to Heaven a Shining One, 
Who walked an Angel here. 


The blessing of her quiet life 
Fell on us like the dew; 
And good thoughts, where her footsteps 
pressed 
Like fairy blossoms grew. 


Sweet promptings unto kindest deeds 
Were in her very look; 

We read her face, as one who reads 
A true and holy book: 


The measure of a blessed hymn, 

To which our hearts could move; 

Che breathing of an inward psalin ; 
A canticle of love. 


We miss her in the place of prayer, 
And by the hearth-fire’s light; 

We paused beside her door to hear 
Once more her sweet ‘* Good night!" 





There seems a shadow on the day, 
Her smile no longer cheers; 

A dimness on the stars of night, 
Like eyes that look through tears. 


Alone unto our Father’s will 
One thought hath reconciled; 
That He whose love exceedeth ours 
Hath taken home his child. 


Fold her, oh Father! in thine arms, 
And let her henceforth be 

A messenger of love between 
Our human hearts and Thee. 


Still let her mild rebuking stand 
Between us and the wrong, 

And her dear memory serve to make 
Our faith in Goodness strong. 


And grant that she who, trembling, here 
Distrusted all her powers, 

May welcome to her holier home 
The well beloved of ours. 


-SAAANAAAAA he 


CORAL. 


BY ©. T. BATEMAN, ADRIAN, 


CorAL, although so abundant as to 
form vast ocean reefs and extensive 
islands, 1s composed of the bony skele- 
tons of tiny polyps. These minute 
creatures are all marine, and belong to 
the Radiata, the lowest of the four 
great types of the animal world. The 
Radiata embrace about ten thousand 
living species, and are usually divided 
into three classes, viz: Echinoderms, 
Jelly Fishes and Polyps. This last 
named class embraces all those Radi- 
ates that have a tubular, or sack-like 
body, crowned with a circular summit, 
in the center of which is an opening, 
surrounded with one or more rows of 
tentacles, called the mouth. The 
mouth opens into an inner sack, or 
stomach, and this also opens at the bot- 
tom into the interior of the body. The 
body itself is divided into many verti- 
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cal compartments by vertical plates, 
through all of which there is a free cir- 
culation of water, bearing food for the 
animal’s use. The Polyps increase by 
eggs, by budding and by division, hence 
large communities may arise from a 
single parent. They readily reproduce 
a lost part, and, in some cases, when 
cut into pieces, each piece becomes a 
separate individual. They are of va- 
vious sizes, from the little microscopic 
point to those of a foot in diameter. 
They live only in shallow waters, being 
seldom found at a greiter depth than 
one hundred and eighty feet. The co- 
‘al which they form is not built up by 
them, as bees build comb, but is rather 
apart of the polyp itself, and is formed 
in a manner analogous to the formation 
of bones in the vertebral animals. The 
coral has often been considered as a 
kind of house built up by those tiny 
architects of the deep, but this is not 
true, as it is wholly inside the polyp, 
and is not seen until the creature dies 
and disappears. The natural home of 
the polyps seems to be in the tropical 
seas. Here they exist in the greatest 
abundance, but they are also found in 
the waters of more temperate climes. 
The red coral of commerce is found in 
the Mediterranean Sea. In some seas 
the coral gardens, as they might be 
valled, vie in beauty of color, form and 
variety, with the richest gardens of 
tropical culture ; trees, flowers, lichens, 
ferns, mosses and fungi, being all rep- 
resented in most glowing colors. The 
extent of these formations are truly 
wonderful. Through the uncounted 
lapse of ages these little silent workers, 
each one depositing a few atoms of car- 
bonate of lime, drawn from the ocean’s 
great storehouse, have built up the most 
enduring and extensive structures the 
world has ever seen ; structures which 
as far surpass in strength and greatness 
the Pyramids of Egypt as the moun- 
tain the cottage that nestles in its 
shadow. 

Coral formations have various names. 
Those near the shore are called fringing 
reefs, while those at a distance of from 








five to fifteen miles are called barrier 
reefs. Barrier reefs often partially, op 
wholly, surround an island, and in ies 
cases a group of islands. The wate, 
inside of the reef is shallow, while op 
the outside it is generally of a great 
depth. Good harbors are frequently 
found between the reef and the shore. 
The width of a reef may vary from , 
few hundred feet toa mile, and may 
havs a depth of several thousand feet, 
Barrier reefs sometimes form coral 
islands, or atolls. These are low circular 
islands, and usually enclose a lagoon, 
Coral polyps flourish in great abund- 
ance both in the enclosed lagoons and 
in the shallow waters between the reef 
and the shore. 

The theory in regard to the forma. 
tion of coral islands and atolls, is that 
the polyps began their work upon ocean 
bars and near the shores of lofty moun. 
tain islands, which gradually subsided 
as the coral formations rose. Since the 
polyps cannot exist in deep water, this 
accounts for the great depth of some 
formations. This also explains the for- 
mation of an atoll and the enclosed la- 
goon. Suppose the summitof a moun- 
tain lifted to some hight above the sur- 
face of the sea, and that a barrier reef 
has been formed around it, like a low 
broad wall ; suppose, further a gradual 
subsidence of the sea bottom corres- 
ponding to the upward growth of the 
coral reef, and in process of time there 


will bea circular reef surrounding the 


spot where once stood a circular island. 
The subsidence ceases, the reef rises to 
the surface; the action of the sea breaks 
down the outer portions of the reef and 
heaps it up further in upon the broad 
limestone. The winds, waves and birds 
bring seed, and vegetation springs Up 
and we have an atoll. The polyps still 
flourishing in the lagoon may, in time, 
fill it up with coral, and cause it to dis- 
appear, thus making an ordinary coral 
island. The extent of coral formations 
are truly wonderful. Florida, south of 
St. Augustine, is wholly of coral for 
mation. The Florida Reefs, the Ber- 
mudas, and a large number of the 1s- 
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lands of the Pacific, are of coral pee: 
The greatest coral region of the wor , 
however, is found east and northeast of 
Australia. A reef four hundred miles 
in length skirts the western shore of 
New Caledonia. Another, one thou- 
cand miles in length, skirts the north- 
east coast of Aust ‘alia. All the islands 
between New Caledonia and Australia 
havebeen builtup by these little masons. 
So much for the coral polyps of the 
present, but far back in the dim dis- 
tance of uncounted ages, when the pre- 
sent continents were not in existence, 
these creatures were working on a vast 
scale, and greatly modifying the crust 
of the earth. Fossil coral is found 
abundantly in nearly all parts of the 
world, sometimes embedded in rocks, 
and sometimes lying loosely in the drift. 
The plow-boy turns it up in the field, 
and the quarryman breaks it from the 
rocks, and if it is a fine specimen it is 
laid on the center-table, and called a 
petrified cob, a deer’s horn or a wasp’s 
nest, but, probably, a far larger portion, 
worn away by the action of the ele- 
ments, has lost its coralline form, and 
now exists simply as carbonate of lime. 
The vast deposits of limestone, although 
resulting, to some extent, from the cal- 
‘areous skeletons, shields of mollusks, 
imfusoria and other testaceous animals, 
are largely due to the growth of coral. 
What a grand part in the economy of 
nature is performed by these insignifi- 
cant polyps. The smallest of God’s 
creatures are not to be despised. ‘They 
all have their work to do, and their 
work is most surely done, though mil- 
lions of lives may be required for a 
single ounce of infusorial deposit, or 
one sprig of acoral forest. God works 
by means and according to law, and his 
works are not done in a hurry. How- 
ever small or weak his laborers may be, 
lime and numbers are sufficient for his 
work, “Q Lord, how manifold are 
thy works! In wisdom hast thou 
made them all: The earth is full of 
thy riches. So is this great and mighty 
sea, wherein are creeping things innu- 


— both small and great beasts.” 
Nov. 5 





“DIVINE ELECTRICITY.” 


THosE who have compared the recent 
movements and indications upon the map 
of the world, with the prophetic declara- 
tions of the Word of ‘sod, must be con- 
ceived that he is making signal, rapid, 
and grand preparations for the universal 
and triumphant reign of Christ. We are 
daily learning how to understand the 
bold and sublime imagery used by the 
holy men of old, who spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost; and thus our 
faith is strengthened. As an illustration 
of this idea, contemplate for a moment 
that comprehensive prediction of [saiah— 
‘* Every valley shall be exalted, and every 
mountain and hill shall be made low; and 
the crooked shall be made straight, and 
the rough places plain, and the glory of 
the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh 
shall see it together;” these are indeed 
pregnant words, and lead us to look for 
bold and sublime movements, upon the 
surface of the world, in their fulfilment, 
and we are not disappointed. True, the 
language is figurative—and it may not al- 
ways have been easy to determine what 
was meant by the valleys, and mountains, 
the crooked, and rough places, referred 
to in the prophecy; nor could faith have 
anticipated how these impediments to the 
progress of the Gospel should be over- 
come. 

But, for the present point of observa- 
tion, we discover a reality, which has all 
the vividness and grandeur of the pro- 
phetic imagery. 

The love of lucre—the adventurous spir- 
it of Discovery and Commerce—-these 
agencies, supported and strengthened by 
rapid inprovements in the arts and 
sciences of civilized and _ christianized 
society, have already brought the ends of 
earth together, and the valleys are in- 
deed ‘‘ exalted.” The pride of conquest 
and of territorial acquisition, on the part 
of a powerful nation, justifying itself ina 
manner Which will not bear scrutiny, lays 
siege to the walls of China, and straight- 
way a ‘*‘ mountain ” is ‘‘ made low.” 

A difficult language is acquired by 
patient toil, and reduced to written form: 
the word of God and the religious tract 
are stereotyped init; and thus a ‘ crook- 
ed” is ‘‘ made straight.’ 

The distinctions of caste, which have 
long been an obstinate barrier to the 
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spread of the Gospel, now melt away be- 
fore the combined influence of Com- 
merce, Literature and Christianity, and 
thus ‘‘ the rough places” are becoming 
** plain.” 

Reflect for a moment, upon the recent 
Governmental Edicts, which have opened 
the door for the proclamation; of the Gos- 
pel to the Three Hundred and Fifty 
Millions of China, and for the spread of 
European Education throughout British 
India, among many millions more; and 
say if these things do not herald the Mil- 
lennial glory of God, which ‘‘all flesh 
shall see together.”’ 

There is indeed a moral grandeur in 
the aspect of the age; in the upheavings 
and overturnings that are going forward 
in the world. In addition to the features 
already glanced at, there is the growing 
evidence of the weakness and decay of the 
prominent forms of Polytheism, which 
have prevailed over large portions of the 
world forages; the waning of the Arabian 
impostor’s power; the ominous move- 
ments in France and Germany; the be- 
gining of a motion among the Jews —for, 
in this wide valley of vision, bones are 
indeed moving-—bone touching bone, 
waiting only the Spirit’s Breath; and in 
our own land too, and especially in the 
Western portions of it, mighty influences 
are conspiring to accelerate results of vast 
importance to us and to the world. 

Art, and Science, and Commerce, and 
Ambition—all are busy, and Gop, OVER 
ALL, is bringing order out of confusion, 
and turning the jealousy, pride, and even 
the bigotry of man, to his own praise. 

I am reminded, said he, of a reimark 
made by one of our beloved Missionaries, 
in which he compared the opening lines 
of intercommunication between Christian 
and Heathen lands, to telegraphic wires, 
waiting only the touch of Gods finger to 
send thenews of salvation round the globe. 
The thought is soul-stirring and a sublime 
one. Look now at the many central 
points of Christian influence throughout 
the globe; see the Missionary stations 
dotting here and there the map of the 
world; the press is echoing the preacher’s 
voice, as well as uttering the word of 
God, in a new language, almost every 
day. The telegraphic wires are laid, not 
only through our streets and from city to 
city, but the innumerable and measure- 
less channels of Divine Truth are opening, 
radiating, and intersecting, till even now 
the earth is well nigh covered as with a 
net-work of wires, which the Holy Spirit, 
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the Divine Electricity, can render 
for uniting the World to Christ. 

Oh! if the united, fervent cry of 4) 
church was now, and continually ascend. 
ing to God, that He would touch these 
wires, that He would send forth the breath 
of the Spirit, what might another year 
bring forth! 

But we ought to guard against beiy 
diverted from our individual duties sal 
relations by these general views. There 
ought to be a full and cordial understand. 
ing between the ministers and private 
members of different churches, in refer. 
ence to the present state of the cause of 
religion among ourselves. 

These brethren in the ministry occupy 
their several pulpits from Sabbath to Sab. 
bath; we preach and exhort, and, ming- 
ling with the people of our respective con. 
gregations, we divide the word of God. 
Thus we touch, with the medium of Dj. 
vine Power, thousands of hearts; but the 
saving power is not in us; in God alone 
resides the Divine Energy; and until His 
Spirit be poured out, we labor in vain, 
But He invites us to ask this gift—and 
this is his audience chamber. Let then 
His promises, and the way of His marvel- 
lous working, inspire us with strong faith, 
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SCENES ON THE OCEAN. 


FROM ISAAC T, HOPPER. 


‘‘'THERE were many poor emigrants on 
board the merchant ship, in which Friend 
Hopper returned home. He soon estab- 
lished friendly communication with them 
and entered with sympathy into all their 
troubles. He made frequent visits to the 
steerage during the long voyage, and al- 
ways had something comforting and cheer- 
ing to say to the poor souls. There was 
a clergyman on board, who also wished 
to benefit them, but he approached them 
in an official way, to which they did not 
so readily respond. One day, when he 
invited the emigrants to join him i 
prayer, an old [rish woman replied, “Td 
rather play a game o’cards, than hear you 
prache and pray.” She pointed to Friend 
Hopper, and added, ‘* He comes and stays 
among us, and always spakes a We 
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a ‘ayo sect eto a dense fog, 
and ran on a sand bank as they approach- 
ed the Jersey shore. A tremendous sea 
was rolling, and dashed against the ship 
with such force, that she seemed every 
moment in danger of being shattered in- 
to fragments. If there had been a vio- 
lent gale of wind, all must have been in- 
evitably lost. The passengers were gen- 
erally in a state of extreme terror. 
Screams and groans were heard in every 
direction. But Friend Hopper’s mind 
was preserved in a state of great equa- 
nimity. He entreated the people to be 
quiet, and try to keep possession of their 
faculties, that they might be ready to do 
whatever was best, in case of emergency. 
Seeing him so calm, they gathered closely 
round him, as if they thought he had 
some power to save them. ‘There was a 
naval officer on board, whose frenzied 
state of feeling vented itself in blasphe- 
mous language. Friend Hopper, who 
was always disturbed by irreverent use of 
the name of Deity, was peculiarly shock- 
ed by it under these solemn circumstan- 
ces. He walked up to the officer, put his 
hand on his shoulder, and looking him 
in the face, said, ‘‘ From what ! have 
heard of thy military exploits, I supposed 
thou wert a brave man; but here thou art 
pouring forth blasphemies, to keep up 
the appearance of courage, while thy pale 
face and quivering lips show that thou art 
in mortal fear. i am ashamed of thee. 
lf thou hast no reverence for Deity thy- 
self, thou shouldst show some regard for 
the feelings of those who have.” ‘The of- 
licer ceased swearing, and treated his ad- 
viser with marked respect. A friendship 
was formed between them, which con- 
tinued as long as the captain lived. 

The clergyman on board afterward said 
to Friend Hopper, ‘‘ If any other person 
had talked to him in that manner, he 
would have knocked him down.” 

Th about two hours, the vessel floated 
off the sand-bar and went safely into the 
harbor of New-York. At the Custom- 
house, the clergyman was in some per- 
plexity about a large quantity of books 
he had brought with him, on which it 

7 charge high duties. 
Bs ethaps I can get them through for 
ee, said Friend Hopper. ‘I will try.” 
went up to the officer and said, ‘‘Isn’t 
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it a rule of the Custom-house not to charge 
a man for the tools of his trade?’ He 
replied that it was. ‘Then thou art 
bound to let this priest’s books pass free,’ 
rejoined the Friend. ‘‘ Preaching is the 
trade he gets his living by, and these 
books are the tools he must use.” The 
clergyman being aware of Quaker views 
with regard to paid ministry, seemed 
doubtful whether to be pleased or not, 
with such a mode of helping him out of 
difficulty. However, he took the joke as 
good naturedly as it was offered, and the 
books passed free, on the assurance that 
they were all for his own library. 


INI be —— 


THE HEART’S APPEAL. 


BY MRS. J. B. SHRIGLEY. 


Oh give me back my childhood! 
My childhood years once more; 

And the cot beside the wildwood, 
Oh will ye not restore! 


Oh give me back my flowers! 
The flowers I loved so well; 
Those nooks and shady bowers, 

Where memory loves to dwell. 


Oh give me back the friends 
Which mem’ry still can trace! 
Naught; naught can make amends; 
None; none can fill their place. 


Yes! give me back the loved ones 
My heart in anguish craves! 
Oh tell me not that flowers 
Now bloom above their graves! 


Oh give me back my treasures! 
[ cannot yield them yet; 

Those by-gone priceless pleasures, 
[ never can forget. 


Alas, how vain my pleadings! 
Ye will not come to me! 

"Tis only in my dreaming, 
That I the past may see. 


But hope points to the future, 
And joy my soul doth fill! 

While faith is sweetly smiling; 
And whispering peace be still. 
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REFORMED BY KINDNESS. 


In the neighborhood of Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania, there lived a man whose tem- 
per was vindictive and badly governed. 
Having become deeply offended with 
one of his neighbors, he induced his 
two sons to swear falsely that he had 
committed an infamous crime. One of 
the lads was about fifteen years old, 
and the other about seventeen. ‘The 
ulleged offence was of so gross a nature, 
and was so at variance with the fair char- 
acter of the person accused that the wit- 
nesses were subjected to a very careful 
and shrewd examination. They became 
embarrassed, and the flaws in their evi- 
dence were very obvious. They were in- 
dicted for conspiracy against an innocent 
man; and being taken by surprise, they 
were thrown into confusion, acknowl- 
edged their guilt, and declined the offer 
of a trial. They were sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment at hard labor in the 
Penitentiary of Philadelphia. 

Isaac T. Hopper, who was at that time 
one of the inspectors, happened to be at 
the prison when they arrived at dusk, 
hand-cuffed and chained together, in cus- 
tody of the sheriff. Their youth and des- 
olate appearance excited his compassion. 
‘‘ Keep up a good heart, my poor lads,” 
said he. ‘‘ You can retrieve this one false 
step, if you will but make the effort. It 
is still in your power to become respecta- 
ble and useful men. I will help you all 
I can.” 

He gave particular dir:ctions that they 
should be placed in a room by themselves 
apart from the contagion of more harden- 
ed offenders. To prevent unprofitable 
conversation, they were constantly em- 
ployed in the noisy occupation of heading 
nails. From time to time, the humane 
inspector spoke soothing and encouraging 
words to them, and commended their good 
behavior. When the Board of Inspec- 
tors met, he proposed that the lads should 
be recommended to the Governor for par- 
don. Not succeeding in this effort, he 
wrote an article on the impropriety of 
confining juvenile offenders with old 
hardened convicts. He published this in 
the daily papers, and it produced consid- 
erable effect. When the Board again 
met, Isaac T. Hopper and Thomas Dob- 
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son were appointed to wait on the Goy. 
ernor, to obtain a pardon for the lads if 
possible. After considerable hesitation 
the request was granted on condition that 
worthy men could be found, who woulq 
take them as apprentices. Friend Ho). 
per agreed to find such persons; and he 
kept his word. One of them was bound 
to a tanner, the other to a carpenter 
But their excellent friend did not los, 
sight of them. He reminded them that 
they were now going among strangers 
and their success and happiness would 
mainly depend on their own conduct. He 
begged of them, if they should ever get 
entangled with unprofitable company, or 
become involved in difficulty of any kind 
to come to him, as they would toa con. 
siderate father. He invited them t 
spend all their leisure eveings at his 
house. Fora long time, it was their con. 
stant practice to take tea with him every 
Sunday, and join the family in reading 
the Bible and other serious books. 

At the end of a year, they expressed a 
strong desire to visit their father. Some 
fears were entertained least his influence 
over them should prove injurous; and 
that being once freed from retraint, they 
would not willingly return to constant in- 
dustry and regular habits. They, how- 
ever, promised faithfully that they would, 
and Friend Hopper thought it might have 
a good effect upon them to know that they 
were trusted. He accordingly entered 
into bonds for them; thinking this addi- 
tional claim on their gratitude would 
strengthen his influence over them, and 
help to confirm their good resolutions. 

‘They returned punctually at the day 
and hour they had promised, and their 
exemplary conduct continued to give en- 
tire satisfaction to their employers. A 
short time after the oldest had fulfilled 
the term of his indenture, the tanner 
with whom he worked bought a farm, and 
sold his stock and tools to his former ap- 
prentice. Friend Hopper took him to 
the Governor’s house, dressed in his new 
suit of freedom clothes, and introduced 
him as one of the lads whom he had pard- 
oned several years before; testifying that 
he had been a faithful apprentice, and 
much respected by his master. The (ov- 
ernor was well pleased to see him, shook 
hands with him very cordially, and told 
him that he who was resolute enough to 
turn back from vicious ways, into the 
paths of virtue and usefulness, deserved 
eveli more respect than one who had nev- 
er been tempted. 
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He afterward married a worthy young 
woman with a small property, which en- 
abled him to build a neat two-story brick 
house. He always remained sober and 
industrious, and they lived in great com- 
fort and respectability, = 

The younger brother likewise passed 
through his apprenticeship in a manner 
very satisfactory to his friends; and at 
twenty-one years of age, he also was in- 
troduced te the Governor with testimoni- 
als of his good conduct. He was united 
toa very respectable young woman, but 
died a few years after his marriage. 





“TEACH ME THY WAY.” 


() thou unseen, eternal One, 
Whom myriad worlds obey— 
Whose being is—whose will be done, 
Where’er the rays of star or sun 
Through the wide realms of ether run: 
‘‘Teach me Thy way.” 


At morn, when first the golden beams 
Thy glorious works display, 

When o’er the hill thy sunlight streams, 

And earth with life and beauty teems, 

Like some bright isle in happy dreams: 
‘Teach me Thy way.” 


At evening, when the shadows fall 
Around departing day, 

And lowly vale, and mountain tall, 

And stream, and lake, and forest—all 

Grow sombre with thy mantling pall; 
‘Teach me Thy way.” 


Nor less, when in life’s solemn hour, 
Are sleeping silently, 
The weary bee, in tiny flower, 
The wild bird, in his green wood bower, 
And souls, ‘neath thatch or princely tower: 
**Teach me Thy way.” 


When, by the smile of summer blest, 
_ The fields and woods are gay, 
All in a robe of verdure dressed; 
When the wild winds have sunk to rest, 
y Waves are still, on ocean’s breast: 
‘Teach me Thy way.” 





Or when Thou stretchest forth thine arm, 
In awful majesty, 

In wintry skies, or climate warm, 

Robing about the unseen form 

With clouds and darkness, fire and storm: 
‘*'Teach me Thy way.” 


Maker of all—earth, sea, and air, 
Ruler of night and day, 
Long as I live beneath Thy care, 
While goodness keep and mercy spare, 
Be ever this my heartfelt prayer: 
‘*'Teach me Thy way.” 


And when life’s fleeting hours are past; 
When in eternity 

The undying soul on Thee is cast, 

O, take me to Thyself at last, 

And through that endless, Unknown vast: 
‘Teach me Thy way.” 





THE POWER OF MAN. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


TuIs everlasting twaddle of infidelity 
about fixed natural laws, is simple fool- 
ishness. ° 

I should like to know, now, if man 
even has not as much power over nat- 
ural laws, wherever they touch him, as 
natural laws have over him. ‘True, 
God says to man, in one place, “Obey,” 
but in other places, he says, ‘ Com- 
mand !” 

Nature can work roughly and coarse- 
ly in generalities ; but she needs men’s 
intellect and will to give effect to what 
she does. 

Through hundreds and thousands of 
years she tried her hand at making ap- 
ples, and they were but crab-apples at 
last. 

Man said, ‘‘ I will help you ;” and by 
his industry and wisdom, the sour, 
miserable fruit soon covered all the hills 
with luscious apples. 

I have power over nature’s laws to 
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make them work for my own and my 
children’s good. I can make the light- 
ning my amanueusis and my messen- 
ger. I can make the sun himself my 
artist ; but when did ever the unassist- 
ed sun paint a picture? Man whispers 
to him: “ Come down here, and I will 
tell you something that thou knowest 
not,” and the sun obeys. ‘‘ Go through 
there,” says man, and the sun goes 
through, and finds himself painting 
pictures. I should like to see him try 
to do that alone. I can say to the sea, 
“Wait on my will,” and it obeys me ; 
to the stream, ‘ Thou lazy thing, flow 
no longer down hill, but up,” and it 
flows up. When I turn it intoa ma- 
chine, I say to the water, “ Grind,” and 
it grinds my food. Natural laws are 
God’s horses, and he says to man, 
“ Vault,” and he who can ride them is 
their master. By working them ac- 
cording to their nature, we can make 
them do a million things that they 
could never do without us. By obey- 
ing, we command. They are the blind 
giants which our will and wisdom 
guide. Is not this true? Have I per- 
plexed you with metaphysics? Have 
I not rather showed you plain facts, 
which you can follow out to almost any 
extent 1 

Remember, the question between me 
and the infidel naturalist is not, ‘ Does 
God disturb natural laws in order to 
answer the prayers of his people, or 
does he do violence to nature that he 
may do any man good?’ but it is this, 
“Ts it, or is it not, likely that he is able 
todo for those who call upon him and 
whom he loves as well as man can do 
by means of natural law for those dear 
to him?’ In other words, “ Is it likely 
that one who has given to his creatures 
such wonderful power over laws of his 
own creating, should be himself so 
bound and hampered by them that 
there should be with him no possibility 
of any modification of their working to 
suit circumstances! The idea is ab- 
surd, and they are fools who indulge it. 
That man who says and believes that 
there is no effect on God’s feelings and 


‘shall have it. 
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actions by prayer, is not a Christian. 
I'd rather aman would doas Martin 
Luther did—lay down his hand on y 
promise and say to God, “‘ Now, here jg 
thy word, O, Lord! fulfill it to me, op 
I never will believe thee again, as lon 
as Llive.” God will interfere and help 
us, no matter what laws we have bro. 
ken. If we didn’t break laws we 
shouldn’t need his help; because we 
have broken, and do break them, he 
does help all who trust in him and even 
most of those that don’t. When it is 
proved that praying alters nothing, | 
will say of the Bible, “It was a pleas- 
ant book ; but it has passed.” 

Not all prayers are answered. When 
you ask for what would take away mo- 
tive for exertion ; when you ask for 
what you do not really need, or for 
what would hurt you, you will not, 
probably, get what you desire. 

But when a man, out of his deep 
want, goes to God fora good gift which 
he is powerless to gain for himself, he 
This is the seal. God is 
more willing to give good gifts unto 
them that ask him, than parents are to 
give good gifts unto their children. 
Do vou believe that ? 


THE PROFIT OF KINDNESS. 


RELATED BY ISAAC T, HOPPER, 


In one of the families where he visited, 
they told him an instructive story con- 
cerning a Quaker who resided in Dublin, 
by the name of Joseph Torrey. One day 
when he was passing through the streets, 
he saw a man leading a horse, which was 
evidently much diseased. His compas- 
sionate heart was pained by the sight, and 
he asked the man where he was going. 
He replied, ‘‘ The horse has the staggers, 
and I am going to sell him to the carrion- 
butchers. ” 

‘¢ Wilt thou sell him to me for a crown!” 
inquired Joseph. The man readily as 
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sented, and the poor animal was led to 
the stable of his new friend, where he was 
most kindly tended. Suitable remedies 
and careful treatment soon restored lim 
to health and beauty. One day, when 
Friend Torrey was riding him in Phoenix 
Park, a gentleman looked very carnestly 
at the horse, and at last inquired wheth- 
orhis owner would be willing to sell him. 
“Perhaps I would,” replied Joseph, “ if 
t could get a very good master for him. 

‘He so strongly resembles a favorite 
horse I once had, that I should think he 
was the same, if I didn’t know he was 
dead,” rejoined the stranger. 4 ok 

“Did he die in thy stable?” inquired 
Joseph. | 

The gentleman replied, ‘‘ No. He had 
the staggers very badly, and I sent him 
to the carrion-butchers. ” 

‘‘T should be sorry to sell an animal to 
any man, who would send him to the car- 
rion-butchers because he was diseased,” 
answered Joseph. 

“Tf thou wert ill, how wouldst thou 
like to have thy throat cut, instead of be- 
ing kindly nursed?” 

With some surprise, the gentleman in- 
quired whether he intended to compare 
him toa horse. ‘‘ No,” replied Joseph; 
‘‘but animals have feelings, as well as 
human beings; and when they are afflicted 
with disease, they ought to be carefully 
attended. If I consent to sell thee this 
horse, | shall exact a promise that thou 
wilt have him kindly nursed when he is 
sick, and not sell him to have his throat 
cut.” 

The gentleman readily promised all that 
was required, and said he should consid- 
er himself very fortunate to obtain a horse 
that so much resembled his old favorite. 
When he called the next day, to complete 
the bargain, he inquired whether forty 
guineas would be a satisfactory price. 
The conscientious Quaker answered, ‘ I 
have good reason to believe the horse was 
once thine; and I am willing to restore 
him to thee on the conditions I have men- 
tioned. I have saved him from the car- 
rion-butchers, but I will charge thee 
merely what I have expended for his food 
and medicine. Let it be a lesson to thee 
to treat animals kindly, when they are 
diseased. Never again send to the butch- 
” a faithful servant, that cannot plead 

or himself, and may, with proper atten- 
lon, again become useful to thee.” 


W AANA ee 
ITHOUT frugality none can be rich. 





LINES 


WRITTEN ON THE BLANK LEAF OF A BIBLE. 


‘‘And God sid, Let there be light, and light was.** 


Let there be light! the Almighty said,— 
The darkness heard His voice and fled: 
There is a darknes of the mind 

As thick, as deep, as undefined 

As that which wrapped the world in night, 
Ere God exclaimed, ‘‘Let there be light!” 
But as the womb of chaos nurst 

The germs from whence creation burst, 
When He, on whom archangels wait, 
Bade the rude atoms congregate, 

Which, but for his Almighty skill, 

Had rolled in useless darkness still— 


So doth the mind of man unfold 

The ore of true Religion’s gold, 

Which, when the blood of Him who died 
Upon the Cross hath purified, 

Shall be laid up beyond the sky, 

In heaven’s eternal treasury; 

There, at the coming of the just, 

God will requite the Holy trust 

With pleasure knowing no alloy,— 

A boundless heritage of joy. 


This holy, bright, immortal page, 

Shall light us to that heritage; 

And if at times across our way 

The clouds of doubt a moment stray, 

If Mercy seems to hide her smile 

In gloom and mystery awhile, 

Shall we despair? Forbid it, Heaven 
The darkness shall again be riven: 

All that our ignorance concealed, 

Shall stand in glowing words revealed: 
All that our doubts had veiled in gloom, 
Eternal radiance shall illume. 

A beam shall pierce our moral night, 
From Him who said,—‘ Let there be light.’ 


Boz well remarks that a cheerful 
woman may be of great assistance to 
her husband in business, by wearing a 
cheerful smile continually upon her 
countenance. 
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Mr. ©. T. Bateman, our popular 

Superintendent of the schools of this 
County, has done us the great favor of 
furnishing us an original article—prose 
or poetry—for every number since our 
beginning. Mr. Bateman’s articles are 
always of a high order. We feel greatly 
indebted to him for the noble, disinter- 
ested service he has rendered us. He 
is one of the rising men of the country. 
Mrs. J. B. Shrigley has sung us a 
beautiful, original song from the banks 
of the Cass, for every number but the 
first. Sing on, forest bird, to charm 
the country and the city full. The 
original article in our August number, 
by Mary V. Hale, entitled “ Parallsx,” 
has received the highest praise from the 
very best minds all over the country. 
It was the graduating address of Miss 
Hale, at the Adrian College. We 
hope to receive other articles from the 
gifted authoress of “ Parallax.” 


re ~-—-e- er -t—t—Ot—iC— 


WE now publish between two and three 
thousand copies monthly. We have about 
two thousand regular subscribers, some 
fifteen hundred of these we have obtained 
by our own personal canvassing. Now if 
all of our friends would only take hold 
and work for a few months, our subscrip- 
tion might be run up to five thousand. 


NA te 


Lecture Courst.—The Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Adrian, has made 
arrangements for a course of six lectures 
this season, as follows: November 22d 
Hon. Charles Sumner; December 8th, 
Mrs. E. Cady Stanton; December 21st, 
Wendell Phillips; February 6th and 7th, 


Prof. W. C. Richards; February 15th, 
John B. Gough. Tickets for sale at the 
shoe store of Mixer, Cornelius & Aldrich, 
and at the book stores. These lectures 
are first-class. 








For two months to come, it will be a 
fine time for our subscribers to get new 
subscribers, aS a new volume begins 
To those 
who subscribe for the new year before 
December 15th we will make a present 
of two of this year’s numbers. Those 


with the January number. 


who subscribe between the 15th and 
the last of December, shall receive one 
number as a gift. 


Aer 


in our January number we shall 
commence an original history of Mar- 
tin Luther. It will be written by 
J. Fred Meyer, Esq., of the Treasury 
Department, at Washington. Mr, 
Meyer is an able writer, who will bring 
forth from the great Reformer things 
new and old. 


Tose who have not paid us, as 
agreed, will do us a very great favor in 
sending us the amount due in a letter, 
at once. 


SIEEEAAAA AAA L104 Leola 


To any one who will send us three 
new subscribers, with the money, we 
will send the MiscELLANY as a reward. 
You may obtain names as_ subscribers 
and send them to us, without the money 
being paid at the time, and we will for- 
ward the MIscELLANY at once, when 
persons have not the money on hand, 
if you can forward it promptly within 
two weeks. It is best, however, al- 
ways to take the advance pay if possi 
ble. It will do to vary this rule only 
with persons of promptness. 
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